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Out-of-town convoy heads for the hurricane area. 


Telephone Men and Supplies 
Were on the Way 
Before the Winds Died Down 


Carol, Edna and Hazel, as you may 
remember, were no ladies. They came rag- 
ing in from the sea, to leave New England 
and eight eastern states reeling from the 
wrath of wind and flood. 


It was, as always, a challenge to the 
telephone companies. Local employees re- 
sponded instantly. Companies in other 
states were quick to send help. 


“The hurricane had not blown itself 
out,” said one newspaper editorial, “‘before 
aid was on its way. Expert repair crews 
with their familiar green trucks hurried 
into the stricken communities with the 
dispatch of reserve army divisions rushing 
to stem an enemy break-through in a vital 

Giant trees were uprooted and broken like matchsticks by winds battle line.” 


of more than 100 miles an hour. Along with the will and the skill of 


telephone people to handle emergencies 
came the millions of miles of wire and the 
thousands of tons of equipment that were 
needed for the job. These were provided 
by Western Electric, the Bell System’s 
manufacturing and supply unit. 

One of the heart-warming things to us 
was the friendly understanding of the 
people in the storm-ridden communities. 

To them go the thanks of all the tele- 


phone men and women who took part in 
the work of restoration. 


Many automobiles were almost “Thanks,” says local installer 
submerged by fioods. to out-of-town helper. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. NatTioNwIvE to serve the nation. 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








This Chief Uses The Right 

Of Freedom Of Speech Freely 
USCGC HUMBOLDT 
Boston, Mass. 
For the past 18 years, I have been a con- 
reader of the U. S. Coast Guard 
I have truly enjoyed reading this 
fine magazine with many of its features and 


Stant 
Magazine. 


I have likewise gotten a big kick 
out of the letters submitted with 


articles 
many 
their praises, gripes and growls. 

I can hear some of my shipmates howl- 
ing. ‘‘What's the matter with that radio- 
doesn’t he know that the Magazine 
Officers and the C. G 
in its pages?”’ 

ht Biss 
birds have ever submitted a letter or sent in 
a photograph to the Magazine, eh? 
(SILENCE). Then pipe down. I’m not 
out trying to friends 


man, 
favors the Reserve 


Wise guys, just how many of you 


‘win and influence 


people’, just getting in some typing prac- 
tice. 

As I was saying, Mr. Lloyd, I have more 
with the idea of submit- 
ting my two-bits worth to your fine maga- 


than once toyed 
zine but I have always succeeded in arguing 
myself out by saying ‘‘Silence is Golden’’ 
or ‘‘Shucks 


they write 


people really don’t mean what 
they must be letting off a little 
the mails”. 

these articles and letters that I 


steam via 
Some of 
have read have more than once gotten under 
my skin and I’ve wanted to take a pen in 
hand and let off a little steam also but a 
little You're no letter 
writer, don’t know sentence structure 
takes special 
know-how or technique to write. You don’t 
special talent.’’ Then another 
voice in the opposite ear would say, ““What 
if everyone took this same attitude? Would 
that be fair to all those other people who 


have taken the time out to jot down a few 
ia 


voice would say: 
You 
or thought construction, It 


have _ this 


lines you yourself enjoy reading so much 
Of course not. 

The paramount question of the hour is: 
What’s wrong with the Military? or Why 
won't the boys ship over? 

This subject can be argued pro and con 
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till! doom’s day but it would never be set- 
tled. It would only end up in a deadlock. 
Why? Because it’s like arguing Religion. 
One BOOK, One GOD, but oh so many 
petty interpretations of the Word! Instead 
of one big brotherhood, we are divided into 
many denominations, divisions—call 
them what you may. Every individual has 
his own ideas. Were it not so, we would 


sects, 


have need for only one book in every library 
dealing with one subject in particular. How- 
ever, we each have our own ideas, thoughts 
and ways of reasoning things out, thus the 
millions of words, pages and books. 


Your artcile on Page 8 in the October, 
1954, issue of the USCG Magazine irked 
me a little. I spent more than one night 
pondering the problem for ‘‘Solomon’”’ as 
The only answer I could find 
wasn’t very original. Here it is: ‘“‘And a 
little Child shall lead them.’’ It was indeed 
easy for you to call us “Glory Happy”. 
(That’s what I read between the lines). 
Just why must someone be made the Scape 
Goat? Why can’t people see wherein lies 
the fault? We Regulars haven't been spout- 
ing off, we have been putting into vractice 
what others have been preaching by stick- 
ing to the job all these years. We have 
shown the WAY by EXAMPLE not mere 
words. Every mother’s son wants the other 
boy to stay in the Service. Each boy has 
had the same opportunity as we regulars in 
making the Service a career but no, no one 
wants to stick around; still I run into many 
of them who are envious because some day 
soon (Lord willing) I shall be able to re- 
tire 


you put it. 


Many of our Shipmates got fed up in 
1946. I believe it was Public Law 190 that 
made them sick. Others didn’t understand 
why the switch over from the White ticket 
Green-ticket plan to what we now have. 


They couldn’t see spending years in the 
Service only to be booted out with severance 
pay. There were countless other reasons too 
numerous to mention here as to why the 
boys choose to get out. We of the present 
Old Timers stood by the Coast Guard thru 


thick and thin. Why? I'll try to explain it 
altho I’m not an Artist of Words. 

First, let me make one thing plain. I'm 
not out trying to pin your ears back or 
blame realize your business is 
selling words and you are doing a very 
job of it. Some of the points you 
brought up in this article are very true but 
in behalf of the majority of us Old Timers 
I speak! I am fully aware of the saying, 
‘He who is without sin cast the first Stone” 
or in the modern version, ‘“You always see 
the other car’s headlights glaring but never 
vour own.” 


anyone. I 


good 


I am reminded of an old Oriental saying 
that “If you don’t remind a Jackass, once 
in a while, that he is a Jackass, one day he 
will think that he is a Horse.’’ That was a 
crude way of putting it, Mr. Editor, but 
if no one answered your article, you would 
soon be of the opinion that what you said 
the gospel truth that everyone 
agreed with you! 

Getting back to the subject at hand, a 
lot of boys from time to time have asked 
me, “Chief, if you had to do it all over 
again, would you do the same? i.e. stay in 
the Service?”’ 

My answers to these youngsters have 
usually been ‘‘Son, under the SAME set of 
circumstances YES." I tell them ‘“‘Boys, if 
you are getting out of the Service to avail 
yourselves the opportunity of a lifetime in 
getting a good education under the GI Bill, 
then more power to you and Good Luck. 
However, If you are going out just to set 
the world on fire, then think carefully. The 
Service has an awful lot of opportunities 
You get out of it usually what you put 
into it. With patience and perserverance you 
can make any grade you have your heart 
set for. However, aim at a reasonable target. 
Don’t be like the boys back in the °20’s 
who made their millions only to blow out 
their brains in the 1929 stock market crash. 

I call my boys’ attention to the many 
benefits of the Service. Medical and dental 
care, steady work without any lay-off per- 
iods, excellent residential schools to choose 
from, wonderful correspondence courses 
from the C.G. Institute and USAFI, mov- 
ing of household effects, the good pay, se- 
curity in retirement and so on. 

These boys, being educated, intelligent 
men, usually get into a friendly discussion 
with me. They say, ‘‘Sure, Chief, you've 
got it made. How about us? We can’t afford 
to hang around here on such low pav when 
on the outside jobs are waiting with much 
higher pay.” 

I try to explain to them that it took me 
many years to make Chief. It wasn’t an 
overnight affair. They have to work their 
way up the ladder and at the present time 
it’s a lot easier making the grade. 

Still these boys counter back with the 
facts that in this day and age, many Rail- 
roads, Banks, Insurance Companies and 
large Corporations have similar plans for 
retirement, group medical benefits, move- 
ment of househoul effects, on-the-job train- 
ing, injury compensation, unemployment 
pay and social security. They mention the 
fact that one cannot live on retirement pay 
alone but must get another job to supple- 


was and 
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ment the income so why not get out now 
and get situated in a job while there are 
still jobs to select from. And if you are so 
keen on working for ‘“‘Uncle Sam” then 
why not in the Post Office Department or 
other Federal Sure, it’s granted 
that we are doing an essential, humane job 
-—saving life and property at sea. But let 
someone else do his share for a change. I did 
mine! Besides, who wants to spend the best 
years of his life away from their loved ones? 
What is there to look forward to’ Long 
patrols?, Isolated duty?’ No set plan of 
rotation? What can I say, Mr. Editor, when 
I myself know of cases where certain radio- 


Agencies? 


men have been on shore jobs over 5 years 
with absolutely no sea duty whereas others 
have been going to sea for years and not 
given the opportunity of a shore job? 

No sir, you cannot possibly make these 
men understand what it’s all about. These 
boys are Hep. They read the Comics and 
watch T-V. They never heard of the de- 
pression era. Letters like WPA, NRA and 
CCC sound like something in an Alphabet 
Soup to them. Chances are they had a good 
they came into the 
while at school, their parents gave them a 


job before Service or, 
generous allowance. They joined up because 
later it had to be. From boot 
camp a lot of them went directly to a resi- 
dent school. They graduated 
with a 3rd class crow on their arms. In 
another two years, they made 2nd or even 
Ist class. Still they want “OUT"”’. 

You stated, and I quote you again, ‘“The 
Old Timer should 


interest in these 


sooner or 


from there 


display an _ intel'igent 
through the 
Magic of decent treatment and guide their 
footsteps into the Service.’’ Do you 
think for a moment that I to see 
these trained boys leave the Coast Guard? 
For my own selfish reasons, if nothing else, 
Why? 
teaching them the 


youngsters 


really 
want 


I want them on board Because I've 


hours ropes and 
now when I can relax, 
able to stand a decent radio watch, out they 


go. Now the mad cycle repeats itself again 


spent 


knowing they are 


I get a new batch of Boots to train all over 


PAY LESS NOW -- 


} 
( 
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again. And we hear of “‘Long-range train- 
ing programs’. Its lucky we get an Ex-Navy 
or Ex-Army radio operator into the Service 
now and then, otherwise we would be in 
a fix. 

As for I have 


boys with the utmost respect because many 


treatment, treated these 
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Married....... 
Annual Mileage..... 
Ages of Drivers. . 
() PERSONAL PPTY. 
(18) 


of them are individuals with intelligence 


and in many instances they are very profi- 
cient in other fields of endeavor like teach- 


the arts, etc. | admire them for things 


can do that I cannot. Many of them 


good jobs prior to their service and 


are very anxious to return to them 


Others want to go back and finish their 


schooling. These are all swell boys. [ have 
always led the way with kindness, consider 
ation and have always 
had their full cooperation. We have accom 


plished a lot 


understanding and 
more work pulling ether 
Its been said you can lead a horse to water 
but you cannot make him drink 
[ know a lct of the Old-Timers aren't 
the perfect example of what one should be. 
We have Does one Drunken 
Sailor staggering up the street on 2 Satur 
night, 


Jur exceptions 
drunks? Does one 
make all 
Certainly not! So it goes, “The Grass 
always looks 


make us all 


civilian pan-handler civilians 
bums? 
greener on the other side of 
the fence.’ 

\ Nation worth living in, is a Nation 
worth Serving. Our forefathers fought for 
the privilege of worshiping as they so de- 
sired. Today there are many who spend 
Sunday waxing the car or going fishing. 
Where has this 


gone 


fervor for worshipping 
It’s still around because the moment 
someone told the other guy that he couldn’t 


worship as he p!eased, we would have a riot 
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on our hands! But as long as the church 
door is open to all and there is no Keep 
Out sign, we are reluctant to attend! Pres- 
ently there is an upsurge in church attend- 
ance but proportionately there is an upsurge 
in crime also. So it goes. When we get 
something for really don’t 
appreciate it’s true value. Easy come, easy 
go. So with many of us today, we take 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness 


nothing, we 


for granted, forgetting how our forefathers 
bled and died to make these things possible 
for us. 

Don’t get me wrong, Friend. The vast 
majority of the people who constitute the 
backbone of our Nation are law-abiding, 


decent and honorable people. It’s only 
natural that they shouldn’t want their sons 
to see another war. And these sons are even 
reluctant to serve more than one term in 
the armed forces because it interferes with 
their schooling, jobs or love life. ““We won 
the War and lost the peace,”’ is often heard. 
If we aren't careful we will loose a lot more 
than that! 

Our Parents want lower taxes but maxi- 
mum security from the enemy. If you 
dance you've got to pay the fiddler. If Con- 
gress were to double our pay tomorrow, 
I'll lay you odds there would be a wild 
stampede towards our recruiting offices. In 


the Public Interest, this wouldn’t be feas- 


and would serve no useful purpose because 
its the Civilians that make up the bulk of 
the Armed Forces in times of War. 

Everyone wants to be a Vice-president 
but no One wants to start out as an Office 
Boy. A good many of the people blame the 
Federai Government for our many ills. But 
who is the Federal Government if not a 
body of men elected by us to serve our best 
interests? 

{ am quite certain most of our Military 
leaders are very capable, conscientious, hon- 
est men trying to do their level best. They 
have our best interest at heart but they must 
abide by the rules and regulations laid down 
to them by Congress. And Congress is only 
trying to please Mr. and Mrs. Voter 
Alias “John Doe the Tax Payer’. So 
where-in lies the fault again? With each 
and everyone of us. 

Times likewise Hasn't 
anyone heard about the law of ‘‘Supply and 
Demand’? Reminds me of another story. 
Seems one day a farmer boy took a Camel 


have changed. 


into town. It was a fine specimen of an 
animal. He chanced to meet a merchant and 
offered to sell this Camel to him for one dol- 
lar. The merchant 
“lean” 


midst the 
I'm sorry but 
I just don’t have a dollar to spare for this 
wonderful animal.” Time went by, the 
“‘fat’’ ones now. Meeting the 


was living 
years and said, ‘‘Son 


years were 


have here another fine animal but today 
my price is one-thousand dollars."’ The 
merchant said, ‘““That’s OK, son, lll pay 
you the thousand, I have lots of money 
now.’ This brings us to the pay situation. 
We are in dire need of a pay raise. In pro- 
portion to the military, the civilians have 
had several raises in pay, still you hear 
some hollering about our fringe benefits. 

Anyway, if this pay increase means pass- 
ing the buck right back to us by raising the 
prices on bread and milk etc., then I ask 
you what has been accomplished? 

Respectfully, 
JAMES E. H. KOSHGARIAN 

(Edttor’s Note: This publication has fre- 
quently boasted that it affords the men of 
the Coast Guard the right of Freedom of 
Speech. Accordingly, we are happy to pub- 
lish the foregoing letter from a chief petty 
officer who has made many interesting state- 
ments. While we do not agree with every 
statement made by the Chief, we will always 
uphold his right to express his thoughts 
and to make known his opinion.—E.L.) 





Writer Points To The Need For 
Adequate Means Of Expression 
Groton, Conn. 
You have performed a much-needed serv- 
ice by your interesting and timely article 
on Morale printed in the November issue, 


would be too costly to the nation merchant 


again the boy said 


“Efendi, I 








TO THE EDITOR: 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor, 


Yes, Eddie, too few both in and out of the 
Coast Guard know of the existence of the Coast 
Guard League and that it was formed over ten 
years ago at the suggestion of the then Com- 
mandant, Admiral Waesche, mainly ‘‘to pre- 
serve the traditions and to promote the interests 
of the United States Coast Guard’’ and to bring 
together those now in the Service and those who 
have served or who subscribe to the League’s 
purposes in furtherance of American ideals. 

I’ve found as a League member that through 
association with those now serving in the Coast 
Guard that I’ve come to know and respect the 
Service more than ever and this has given me 
an opportunity to be of some help in individual 
cases and also to try and get the Coast Guard the 
publicity it deserves. Qhe other Services seem 
to have almost as many engaged in public rela- 
tions as the total complement of the Coast 
Guard and since I’ve found that most people are 
interested in learning something about the Coast 
Guard and its world-wide assignments I’m sure 
that League members assisting in recruiting cadet 
procurement, housing and legal aid is mutually 
advantageous. 


The 60 odd Coast Guard League Chapters 
in all Districts will welcome inquiries from 
prospective members who would like to affiliate 
with a patriotic outfit interested in helping the 
Coast Guard and those in it and enjoy the re- 
sulting good fellowship through attending an- 
nual National Conventions and other social 
affairs. Perhaps some of your readers who live 
too far from a Chapter would like to join as 
members-at-large since the by-laws provide that 
the annual dues of $5.00 shall include the cost 
of an annual subscription to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Magazine. Previous service in the Coast 
Guard or the Coast Guard Auxiliary is required 
and as an added inducement they will be given 
a Coast Guard League lapel button and a Coast 
Guard decal in addition to the membership card. 

I know that you feel as I do about the 
League's possibilities and the value of our hav- 
ing members throughout the Nation “Always 
Ready" to support our country through the 
U.S. Coast Guard and we thank you very much 


for your continued assistance. 


Sincerely, 
MAURICE F. BROWN 
National Public Relations Officer 
Coast Guard League. 
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but it was not as clear and encompassing as 





RRS: ee 
oF Boats 


--eDONT TREAD ON ME 
First Navy Jack, which unfurled the historic 
warning to the world in 1775—believed to 


have been first hoisted to the jackstaff of the 
ALFRED by one Lieut. John Paul Jones. 


hI 


naval history is being made today 


At 0955 on January 5th, one of the major events in naval aviation history took place. 

It was the unveiling of the United States Navy’s great new XP6M SeaMaster—Ship 
No. | and prototype of an entirely new concept in military aircraft. 

As a component of a powerful new arm of the naval arsenal —the Seaplane Striking 
Force —the Martin SeaMaster focuses national attention upon a revolutionary prin- 
ciple of military strategy, known as the WBA* concept. Here’s why: 

The SeaMaster is a highly versatile 4-jet waterbased aircraft, in the over 600 MPH 
class, which requires no fixed base and can operate from the seas, lakes and rivers, 
the coastal bays, lagoons and estuaries of the world... bases unlimited! 

Today the top-level talk is turning to WBA...and shown here is the reason. 


*WaterBased Aircraft 


BALTIMORE: MARYLAND 





it might have been. I have followed with 
much concern the various pertinent com- 
ments as they have appeared from time to 
time in previous issues. The frequent letters 
on ‘‘morale’”” have touched most of the sore 


spots relating to this elusive subject and 


have raised many valid but sometimes con 


fusing and incomplete factors to illustrate 


points. Now that you have summarized 
your feelings in the November issue, I feel 
this is an appropriate occasion to add a few 
comments of my own 

military 


Having been a member of the 


for eleven years, one thing has been made 


clear to me—morale problems of necessity 
have to be broken down more categorically 
into a series of relationships. For instance: 
man; career-obligated duty 
Academy-OCS; 


military-society: 


officer-enlisted 
regular-reservist ; rechni 
cians-linemen; militaristic 


““civilianistic’’; married-single: prejudices 
to name a few of the 


Detailed 


understanding, just 


of the many areas of conflict 

examinations of these relationships would 

show subtle and significant differences which 
y are encountered by all Service person 
in more or less degree 


Morale, then 


result of 


is much more than just the 


conscionable efforts; it is really a 


highly complex system of tangible and in 


associations, with deep roots in 


nal and 
A related factor 
cael 


intrasocial relationships. 


frequently overlooked 
usually minimized, is the lack of ade- 
quate means of expression open to Service 
nen. This 


tlot 
outiets 


includes both negative (gripe) 
and positive (constructive-creative) 
outlets. In truth there may actually be ade 
quate means for expression but regardless of 


the true picture, the average Serviceman 


today believes there is little to be gained in 
himself, and 


This 


prevent him from thinking and wishing, but 


expressing 


perhaps, in fact 


much to be lost. however, does not 


with no suitable outlet, it results in confu- 


finally frustration 


sion and This is cer 
tainly a major source of continuing irrita 


tion which may be either conscious or un 
nscious and thus an factor in 


appraisal of 


important 
iny thorough and _ realistic 
morale 
Sincerely yours, 
FROST D. TURNER, RMI 


Found Three Year Enlistment 
Interesting And Enjoyable 


Auburn, Washington 

Enclose please find payment for renewal 

I enjoy the Magazine, as it keeps me posted 
tivities of the Coast Guard now 

that I back in college after a three-year 
enlistment. My 


enlistment was enjoyable, 


*nd I was able to see many interesting parts 
| feel 


very good character. 


the world I served with fellows 
However, a person 
only one course of life to fol- 


time, and I 


C h« OSE 


at a2 chose to return to 


ge for my degree in electrical engineer 
ing. Perhaps in the future, I may be able 
to incorporate the two fields. 

Your magazine covers just about every 
thing that is interesting, and all I can say is, 
“Keep up the good work.’’ Your efforts in 


bringing the letter from the Alaskan iso- 
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Mrs. Alfred C. Richmond, wife of the Commandant of the Coast Guard, is pictured with Mrs. 
Ralph J. Canine, wife of Lt. General Canine, U.S.A. at the recent meeting and dedication 
ceremonies at the Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, and Airman’s Club in Washington, D. C. 


lated station to the attention of Headquar- 
ters is a good example of how the Magazine 
ids the Service as a whole to bring prob- 
light and make necessary adjust 
Very truly yours, 
LEONARD A. WESTBO, JR 
Reader Appreciates Religious 
Nature Of The December Cover 
2803 West 62nd St 
Seattle Washington 

Many thanks for the cover on the Decem- 
ber issue. It’s also good to see the “‘Chap- 
lain’s Page’’ back. Can’t we have it every 
month? 

I have never met the editor of the Maga- 
zine personally, but I feel that I have known 
him a long time through his articles and 
with the football team on 
1930 and I believe he was 


stories. I was 
Plum Island in 
at Base 4 then. 

As I read the letters in the ‘‘Mail Buoy” 
this month, it came to me that the same old 
gripes are still going on: liberty, uniform, 
I bet a lot of these kids 
today would have gone “‘over the hill’ in a 
hurry if they would have had to coal ship 
(Alaskan) bliz 
from the 


and isolated duty. 


times in a Seward 
letter you 


a few 
zard. The 
Commandant concerning compensatory leave 
was certainly a good thing. The kids should 
realize he is trying to find a solution and 
“hang tight’’. I served with Admiral Rich 
mond and will say that he was the best all- 
around officer I’ve ever met. 


published 


But to get back to the cover of the De 


cember Magazine, do you realize what a 
cover like that would have done years back! 
And think the guys in the 
foc’sle would have thought of a Chaplain’s 


Page in their magazine! But 


what do you 


somehow it 
doesn’t seem strange at all now. Seems like 
it should have been there all the time 
Maybe in the past we could get along 
science, 
knowledge, strength 
Now that these 
things don't guarantee peace, we are begin 
God 
when he gets in a jam); 


without God with all of our culture, 
national pride and 


that we have found out 


ning to try (like a man always does 
and the good part 
s that God is still there, waiting. 

that 
the Christmas issue surely had a wonderful 


Whoever came up with cover for 
inspiration. I'm glad you used an idea like 
this and not some 


Santa 


half-naked gal or an 
Claus. The shadow of 


The Cross in the background is the most 


over-dressed 


striking part. I am proud of this issue of 
the Magazine, not that I’m not proud of all 
f them, but this one I am showing around 
to everyone. Once again I say thanks. 
CLAIR W. LAYMAN, RMC (Ret.) 


This Old-Timer Suggests That 
Youngsters Express Their Wishes 
Zon) 

Flint 5, Michigan 
It is a pleasure to again forward payment 
for renewal of my subscription to the U. S. 


North Avenue 


Coast Guard Magazine. For more years 
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than I can tell you, I have enjoyed reading 
the Magazine each month. I have only one 
suggestion that is that more of our 
younger Coast Guardsmen should contribute 
their thoughts and ideas to the pages of the 
Magazine. All us old-timers feel that we 
contributed a great deal toward the effi- 
cient operation of the Coast Guard, but to- 
day, the Coast Guard is in the hands of 
younger men, and I think these young men 
should not hesitate to express their theughts 
and viewpoints, 


and 


One of vour oldest members, 
CHARLES PARKER 


Chief States That Behavior, Not 

The Uniform, Marks The Gentleman 
Coast Guard Lightship 
Norfolk, Va. 

In reply to the letters calling for a change 
in uniform, I would like to state that I con- 
sider the men who wrote these letters weak- 
It is too bad that they 
don’t have isolated stations for such persons 


lings and cry babies 


where they could abide by some of the rules 
reported to govern nudist colonies. | feel 
that it is possible that this type of Coast 
Guard sailor is the cause of real Coast 
Guard sailors being nicknamed “Hooligans.” 

One of the letters in the Mail Buoy came 
out with a statement like this: ‘“Most civi 
lians have nothing but contempt in their 
eyes when they look at men wearing the 


Now I have 
seen them come and I have seen them go; 


conventional sailor uniform.”’. 


Mr. Civilian will always respect the sailor 


uniform if inside that uniform he finds a 
true sailor and a gentleman. Put the clothes 
of a gentleman on some of the men who 


complained about the uniform, and I am 
certain the clothes would be very much out 
of place. Show me a man wearing the sailor 
uniform and in 99% of the cases the man 
will be a gentleman 

P. S. E. BMC 
Twenty-nine years wearing the sailor’s uni 
and C.P.O 


About to wear Mr. Civilian’s uniform. 


form, officer’s uniform uniform 


Boatswain’s Mate Wants To 

Retain Traditional Uniform 
100 Lighthouse Ave. 
Monterey, Calif. 

I've been reading the Magazine for the 
past six years and have 
The Magazine is a 
builder as well as a good source of infor- 


enjoyed it very 
much. great morale 
mation to problems confronting the Coast 
Guardsman. 

I'd like to express an opinion on the uni- 
form changes that are being considered. 

The uniform of the Coast Guard in my 
way of thinking should stay the same as it 
always has been, with thirteen buttons, bell 
bottom pants, tight jumper, and the tie. 
The uniform of the Coast Guard is built on 
tradition and I'm proud of that great tra- 
dition. 

I'm sure that many feel the same as I. 
Let them write in and put in a plug for 
our uniform. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID R. EGLESTON, BM3 
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Complains Of The Coast Guard’s 
Transfer And Rotation Policies 

I feel that over 
twenty years of ‘service are being neglected 


Coast Guardsmen with 
in the matter of duty station assignments 
When a man offers to forego retirement, if 
of his choice, I believe 
offer shou'd be given 
The Coast which 
should try to 


given the district 


this favorable con 
needs 
help its 


sideration. Guard 


experienced men, 
experienced men when possible 
one of the above 
who offered to cancel my 


I am mentioned men 


retirement for a 
j 


choice of districts. My request was refusec 
due to the fact that I had not been in the 
which I am 


required time. As a result 


district to now assgined the 
I intend to retire 
as soon as possible even though I like the 
Service and would like to stay in at least 
two more years. 


I have 
that 


disturbed by the 


been in a 


also been fact 
who have district as 
long as 18 years often have more difficulty 


men 


in obtaining a transfer than men who have 
been in that district a far shorter time. 

I suppose this has been in the nature of 
a oripe, but I hope you will 
ter important. 


find the mat- 


Disgusted 


Officer On Buoy Tender Voices 
Opinion On Recent Complaints 


Concerning the weeping and wailing due 


to the loss of compensatory leave for those 
men on isolated duty, I am tempted to 


pose 


several questions: 


1. How many of these boys doing 


the weeping intended, upon entry 
into the Coast Guard, to remain in 
the Service over their original en 
listment? 


How did the Korean POW’ 


out for compensatory leave? 


s make 


Did the men at Choisen Reservoir 
Heartbreak Ridge, or 
battles in Korea get 
leave? 


any of the 


compensatory 


Do these boys forget that the Coast 


Guard depends on _ enlistments, 
rather than selective se-vice 


personnel ? 


ror its 


It is disgusting to me to hear and read 
of all this uproar over the loss of compen- 


We had a 
what it was), 


satory leave good deal (and a 


deal is something that the 
other Services did not have, and we lost it 
Why not accept the fact as men 
thankfu! it lasted as long as it did 
ful for a clean bunk 
thankful that, while 
least secure. 

I am ashamed when I think of the vet- 
erans of Korea who might read or hear of 
these gripes and the attendant being 
made about it throughout the Coast Guard. 

(Name withheld by Editor) 


and be 
thank- 
chow, 
are at 


and warm 


isolated, they 


fuss 


(Editor’s Note:We wish to compliment 
the writer of the foregoing letter. It is 
always inspiring to hear from men who feel 


that they are equal to their Coast Guard 
would like to 
remind all persons that the enlisted man in 
be contrasted 
should not be 
any slave or lackey The men 


assignments. However, we 
the Coast Guard should not 
© a prisoner of war; he 
ntrasted to 
who were captured as prisoners of war were 
and they 
first to admit that they did not 
subjected to a way of life that 
was contrary to that which we like to think 
tuptcal of America. 


not captured of their own choice, 
will be the 


relish being 


We have no sympathy for the cry- babies 
f the Coast Guard, and we have no sym- 
who fail to perform their 
lo think that the Coast 
has a very real responsibility to its 


pathy for men 


but we 


men, a responsthility that equals any sense 


owed by these men to the Coast 


Coast Guard Widow Longs To 
Hear From Former Friends 


5550 Lansdowne Ave 

Philadephia 31, Pa 
Having been the wife of 
who 


a former Coast 
1931 to 
1949, I have retained a deep attachment for 


Guardsman served from 


the Service and all news concerning it. I am 
particularly interested in hearing news from 
that 


active 


families are fortunate enough to still 


be an part of the Coast Guard. I 


sometimes wonder if these families realize 


how lucky 
When 


first-class 


they are 

I married my husband he was a 
petty officer. At the time of his 
leath he was a chief warrant officer. Though 
oked forward all 


$ 1 


throuch his Service 


yeing retired. as fate wou'd have 


he passed away just two months after 
Since his death I have 
ntact with all of our Coast Guard 


Having to move fo an rea W here there is no 


his r tirement lost 


friends 


Coast Guard unit was one of the causes of 


this regrettable situction. | find that T miss 


mv former Coast Guard associates more and 
! obtain 
Dixon 


both from 


particularly anxious to 
and Mre 


more. T am 
the address of Lt George 
Lt. Dixon and my husband were 
the state of Georgia 

the Coast 
blindness, has just com 


Air Force as a 


Our son, who was rejected by 


Guard for color 


pleted four years in the 
radio operator 

I would certainly appreciate hearing from 
the Dixons (or of theit 


any of our Coast Guard 


address). and from 
friends 
Always a Coast Guard reader 


Mrs. M. M. GODARD 





Oconto, Wisconsin 


Reading the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE helps to make us realize 
that our son is in a good outfit, and 
somehow makes us feel that he is not 


quite so far away. 


Mrs. AXEL RASMUSSEN. 
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By BENJAMIN RAMSEY 


What's the Story on the Red Cross? 


ARLY each spring, Coast Guardsmen are asked to 
kick in donations for the annual Red Cross drive. 
About that time they start asking themselves a few 
basic questions. (1) What does the Red Cross do for 
me as an individual in the Service? (2) What does the 
Red Cross do for my family? (3) What does the Red 
Cross do for the various units of the Coast Guard as 
a whole? In order to help in providing at least some 
of these answers, your reporter dug into various publi- 
cations on the subject and interviewed persons familiar 
with both the work of the Red Cross and with the 
military services. Here are some of the results of this 
informal investigation. 


The shortest and simplest outline of Red Cross func- 
tions can be located in our own Coast Guard Manual, 
C.G. 207, Chapter 16: 


c— £ 
Sod 


» gig: , 
anne i 4%, me + tiga 


ae 
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“Service to Units 

(1) Verification of emergency or extension of 
leave requests. 

(2) Assisting Commanding Officers in admin- 
istering the Red Cross blood program at Coast 
Guard units. 

Service to Personnel 


(1) Individual counsel and guidance. 

(2) Financial assistance in the form of a loan 
or grant to be determined on an individual basis 
when emergency leave is granted or to meet other 
emergent financial needs. All loans and grants 
must have the prior approval of the individual's 
Commanding Officer. 

(3) By furnishing assistance in the prepara- 
tion and filing of VA forms and furnishing in- 


Red Cross workers leave their car behind at Creve Coeur, Mo., to join Coast Guardsmen setting out to evacuate isolated families after 
levee break on the Missouri River. 
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Red Cross volunteers and Coast Guardsmen load a Red Cross outboard motor onto a truck along with three 13-foot punts for transpor- 
tation from St. Louis to Kaskaskia IsIland which was cut off when Mississippi washed out connecting bridges. Pictured left to right, are 
James Singleterry, EN1, Tampa, Fla., and Francis Teal, MB3, of St. Louis. 


formation about Government insurance, allow- 

ances, allotments, and pensions. 
Service to Dependents 

(1) Counselling in personal and family prob- 
lems. 

(2) Reporting and communication service. 

(3) Assisting in applying for government 
benefits. 

(4) Referal service. 

(5) Financial assistance on the basis of need, 
from chapter funds for basic maintenance required 
by wives and children of members of the Armed 
Forcs during the period pending first receipt of 
allotment, and during periods when such pay- 
ments are delayed or interrupted. 

(6) Assistance in obtaining the necessary 
papers and documents needed by the Serviceman 
to attach to his request for reassignment, transfer, 
or shore duty. 

(7) Assistance in obtaining the necessary 
and documents to be submigted by the Serviceman 
to accompany his application for a hardship dis- 
charge.”’ 

The assistance that the Red Cross gives the Coast 
Guard during disasters probably should have been 
listed under ‘‘Service to Units.’’ This assistance is not 
exactly token assistance, especially during major floods 
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and hurricanes. Many men may be surprised to know 
that the Red Cross foots the bill for many Coast Guard 
expenses during disasters. This arrangement is summed 
up in the Commandant’s Memorandum No. 2-53: 
‘In those instances when additional equipment 
and /or personnel is requested of the Coast Guard 
by the Red Cross, the Red Cross will pay for the 
following expenses for Coast Guard personnel 
and equipment transported from other districts 
into the district in which the disaster occurs: 
a. Transportation of equipment to and 
from the district in which the disaster oc- 
curs. This includes loading and unload- 
ing charges and cost of shipping. 
b. Transportation and travel allowances 
for personnel while in travel status.” 

In an effort to get away from dry statements of Red 
Cross duties and to get a line on actual work per- 
formed, your reporter interviewed Mr. Eugene Kene- 
feck. Mr. Kenefeck spent four years in the Navy (most- 
ly sea duty in the Pacific) prior to his service with the 
Red Cross (both foreign and domestic). Some of his 
statements and stories seemed to hit at the heart of the 
matter and are therefore presented here. 

““My own experience with the helpfulness of 
the Red Cross began when my father died. I had 
just returned to Pearl Harbor after the invasion of 
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Saipan and was staying at a Navy rest center when 
when it happened. The blow of the news was so 
heavy that I did exactly what I have seen so many 
other Servicemen do; take for granted the impor- 
tant part the Red Cross played in getting the sad 
news to me, making the necessary verifications, 
and placing it at the disposal of the military. I 
accepted the complex machinery which functioned 
in my behalf without even a word of thanks on 
my part or even a thought of how it was accom- 
plished.” 


“I have been sickened, time and again, by the 
shortsightedness of some fellows who quibble 
over how many cups of Red Cross coffee or how 
many Red Cross doughnuts they received and for- 
got completely about the millions of pints of 
blood made available to them through the Red 
Cross for instant use in time of need. Ask a man 
who is alive today only because the availability 
of precious blood plasma at the front how he feels 
about this.” 


“Once, when stationed at a large southern mili- 
tary reservation, serving the men there in the name 
of the Red Cross, I received a long-distance tele- 





Pictured above is an actual hospital scene depicting a Coast 
Guardsman receiving blood from the Red Cross. No man who has 
ever witnessed similar scenes will hesitate to make at least a 
modest contribution to the forthcoming drive for Red Cross funds. 
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phone call at two o'clock in the morning from a 
volunteer Red Cross worker in a small New Eng- 
land town. The mother of a young trainee was 
seriously ill and was scheduied to undergo sur- 
gery, the outcome of which was in serious doubt. 
The Serviceman’s father had died years before and 
the mother had worked to support her family. 
She did fairly well until her illness. The Red 
Cross chapter was assisting the family pending 
the receipt of the Serviceman’s first allotment. His 
mother naturally wanted desperately to see the 
boy before the operation. The chapter worker 
wondered if we could get the news to him, ad- 
vance him the necessary funds to make the trip 
from South Texas to New England, make plane 
reservations for him, get him to the plane, and 
then phone back so they could reassure his moth- 
er. 


“After locating the man, it was necessary to 
help him withstand the shock of the news—for 
he was very young—about eighteen. While I was 
helping him make the necessary arrangements for 
his departure and verifying the emergency to the 
satisfaction of the military authorities (the family 
doctor recommended his immediate presence), 
there were airplane reservations to make. I found 
a plane leaving for New York at 4 A.M., was able 
to secure a seat on it, and advanced the man over 
$100.00 to purchase the ticket. He also needed 
funds for his return trip and money for meals and 
incidentals on the way, the grand total coming to 
about $175. By the time the man had cleared the 
orderly room and was ready to leave the post, 
there were only 25 minutes to make the fourteen- 
mile trip across town to the airport. Fortunately 
the airline understood the gravity of the situation 
and had agreed to hold the plane until we arrived. 


“The man made it home in time to see his 
mother, who fortunately recuperated. But in the 
meantime the family experienced a grave financial 
crisis, and at the local chapter's suggestion, the 
funds which were originally advanced to the Serv- 
iceman as a loan were given to him outright. This 
is the sort of thing which is a common occurrence 
in any Red Cross worker's life.’’ 


Your reporter has never personally received any aid 
from the Red Cross; however, aid was never required 
or requested. There was no financial emergency, no 
crisis in the family, no need for blood, etc. The impor- 
tant thing it seems, is that when assistance is required, 
it will be ready. Every square inch of the United 
States is the direct concern of some Red Cross chapter. 
This fact can be mighty comforting at times, 

In concluding, Coast Guardsmen are referred to a 
little pamphlet called GJ Gripes. Here the twelve basic 
complaints of GI's against the Red Cross are answered 
one by one from ‘“The Red Cross charged me interest 
on a loan” (absolutely against policies and regula- 
tions) to ‘“The Red Cross sold blood’’ (it only collects 
it for others to issue). The pamphlet may be obtained 
through local Red Cross chapters. 
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1 Leaving New York, helmsman 
maintains course with Sperry 


Gyro-Compass—never affected 
by earth’s magnetic field... 


9.9. UNITED STATES 


2 ... Through heavy seas, Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot holds ship on steady 
course, assuring passenger 
comfort... 


SETS NEW RECORDS 


During 112 Atlantic Crossings Superliner Averages 30.5 Knots 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


s From the start of her maiden voyage 
30 months ago, the Ss. S. UNITED STATES 
has been setting record after record, 
making headline after headline. Now 
she’s in the news again—and with good 


reason. During her two and one-half 
years of service, she has crossed the 
Atlantic 112 times at an average speed 
in excess of 30.5 knots, or 35 land 
miles an hour. That’s speed 


for a ship 


almost five blocks long! 


mw To average such high speeds through 
all seasons of the year—and all kinds of 
weather—the UNITED STATES depends on 
three Sperry navigational aids. With the 
Sperry Gyro-Compass, she is sure of 
accurate direction—guided by continu- 
ous true-North indications of her com- 
pass. With Metal Mike*, her Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot, she holds automatically to 
her course in heavy seas, steering the 
straightest course to her destination in 






a. Night and day, through fog and 
overcast, Sperry Radar provides 
clear “view” of course ahead. 





the shortest time. And with dependable 
Sperry Radar on her bridge, she can be 
sure of safe passage through fog and 
darkness. 


a Wherever ships sail, Sperry plays a 
major role in improving the safety and 
precision of navigation. A variety of 
instruments is in use on Navy, Coast 
Guard and Army ships, ocean vessels, 
lake carriers, river and harbor craft, 
yachts and work boats. Whatever the 
navigation problem, Sperry is “at home” 
on the bridge. “rw r AT. OFF 
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DIVISION F THE SPERRY CORPORAT N* GREAT NECK N,Y 


Vital Information 


Your Invisible Take-Home Pay 


By GEORGE ZAVADIL, CLU 


; a ARE undoubtedly aware of the fact that service 
in the military and naval forces of the United 
States brings additional benefits to you through retire- 
ment, and what is equally important, to your sur- 
viving dependts. How much, for how long, and where 
from, will be answered below. 


How much your widow would receive depends upon 
the number of dependent children left in her care. A 
widow alone is entitled to receive $87 a month for life, 
unless she remarries. Here is a complete rundown on 
(V.A.) 


how much the Veterans Administration 


would pay as compensation, not “‘pension.” 


TO WHOM PAID? 
Widow, enly 
Widow & one child 


HOW MUCH? 


$ 87.00 mo. 
121.00 mo. 


HOW LONG? 

Until remarriage 
Until child is 21 if in 
college, otherwise, 18 
150.00 mo. Ditto 

29.C0 mo. Ditto 

67.00 mo. Until 21 if in school 
94.00 mo. Ditto, divided equally 


Widow %& two children 
Each additional child 
One child 

Two children 





During the past six months, this magazine has received 
an increasing number of questions dealing with the subject 
of insurance and retirement benefits. We think the retire- 
ment benefits are fairly well known, but there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding and a great deal of confusion 
relative to the subject of insurance. The pay of the Service- 
man is not so great that he can afford to invest in insurance 
that does not give him the protection he is seeking for 
himself, his wife, and his children. In order to shed more 
light upon the subject of insurance and its benefits, we 
have obtained the professional services of Mr. George 
Zavadil, an expert in the insurance field. 


Mr. Zavadil served in the Coast Guard Reserve in World 
War II, enlisting in January, 1942, and later being pro- 
moted to rank of warrant officer and later to commissioned 
officer. 


After leaving the Coast Guard, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, he graduated as an accountant from Johns Hopkins 
University. This magazine feels that it is particularly for- 
tunate to be able to make use of the services of Mr. Zavadil. 
Our readers are invited to submit their questions dealing 
with the subject of insurance to Mr. George Zavadil, in 
care of this magazine. 
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122.00 mo. 
23.00 mo. 
75.00 mo. For life 
40.00 mo. Each life 

*A parent of a deceased Serviceman who was not dependent at 

his death, but later becomes dependent is entitled to the same 
monthly income shown. 


Three children 
Each additional child 
One dependent* parent 


Ditto, divided equally 
Ditto, divided equally 


Two dependent parents 


If the widow remarries, she loses her V.A. payments 
but the children would be entitled to theirs as shown 
above. Rates shown are those currently in force since 
Korea. “‘Peacetime rates are 80% of the figures shown. 


Payments are made by the V.A. and the branch of 
Service notifies the V.A. upon the death of the Service- 
man so that the papers should be forwarded to the 
widow. However, if she fails to receive them within 
a week or two, she should contact any local V.A. office, 
or write directly to: DIRECTOR, DEPENDENTS 
CLAIMS, VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The accompanying graph shows these amounts 
plotted on it, and in this case, the widow is receiving 
$150 a month since she has two children. If you follow 
the graph from left to right you will see how these 
amounts drop off as the children reach age 21. I have 
assumed here that the children will be in a V.A. ap- 
proved school of higher education. 

These figures are for ‘‘regulars’” only. Reserve per- 
sonnel are paid under a different law at this time, 
although in wartime the payments would be as out- 
lined above. Reserve payments are in excess of those 
shown, which is another example of the hodge-podge 
existing in the laws effecting the armed forces. 

In addition to the V.A. payments your dependent 
survivors may receive, there is also another large 
monthly income paid to them through the ‘Social 
Security’’ law. While many Servicemen never had a 
Social Security card, they are nevertheless included by 
law. For each month you have served in the Coast 
Guard since 16 September, 1940, you have been re- 
ceiving a wage credit of $160 a month, regardless of 
rate or rank. This means that everyone who has served 
more than eighteen months during that period is ‘‘cur- 
rently insured” and those of you who have put in 
more than ten years (including cadet time) are “fully 
insured’’ workers. 
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A CHART SHOWING THE MONTHLY INCOME FOR THE DEPENDENTs OF 
fer ANY REGULAR COASTGUARDSMAN (Regardless of rate or rank) 

















PAYMENTS ——-——> | consisting only of Payment WZZZZZ1 Soc. Sec. Payts. 
Pay, not allowances SSSSSS Free Indemnity 


CASH 6 months "Gratuity x $192 Social cK Legend for Graph 

















MONTHLY FOR YOUR FOR YOUR 
INCOME FAMILY Guaranteed Income RETIREMENT 
FOR LIFEO FOR LIFE 





hoy for Betty from//) 
Social Security.This / 
continues until Bet 


Lp YYLEU DULL 


0.V.A.Payt for John Jz. 


V.A.Payt. for Betty t 
rao FoksPart, £65 3 




















to $87 mo. for LIFB unless 
$75 me. V.A. Payment for [| widow remarries. $87 
Mra, Coastguardeman rising/ 








"95 


65(Social Security payments start 
again at 65) 














NOTE: Chart above reads from left to right 
The above payments are guaranteed by law and would not be less than shown. Ne com 
mercial Life Insurance has been plotted in. 
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Just how much this amounts to can be seen on your 
accompanying graph and the table below: 


HOW LONG? 


No payment until 

age 65 

Widow & one child 96.00 mo. Until child is 18 

Widow & two children 128.00 mo. Until child is 18 

(Maximum payment is $128 regardless of number of children) 

One child 48.00 mo. Until age 18 

Two children 80.00 mo. Ditto 

Three children 108.00 mo. Ditto 

Parents can draw payments if they are truly dependent, and 
there are no payments being made to widow or children. This 
V.A. payments where payments could be made even 


HOW LONG? 
$ 48.00 mo. 


TO WHOM PAID? 
Widow, only 


differs from 


though widow and children are receiving similar income. 


A VERY IMPORTANA point to stress here is that 
the Social Security Administration, unlike the V.A., 
may not have a record of the Serviceman, or of his 
death. It is up to the survivors to make application 
through any office of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 


At this writing the crediting of $160 of wages 
will cease as of 30 June, 1955, and from that date on 
the monthly benefits shown will slowly decline. Since 
the payments are based on an average wage, the smaller 
the average wage becomes, the smaller the monthly 
payments will be. Many of you may have heard that 
“two government agencies cannot make payments to 
the same person at the same time.’’ You are right, but 
this is the exception to the rule. 


Your graph now has but one item plotted on it that 
remains unexplained—‘‘Free Indemnity.’’ Since it 
would serve no purpose here, I am omitting the many 
remifications behind the granting of the “Free Indem- 
nity” in place of the N.S.L.I. of former years. Suffice 
it to say that it proved an expensive process to keep 
track of the many millions of policyholders, figure 
rates, etc. In an attempt to guarantee that no Service- 
man left his dependents without N.S.L.I. (and over 
40,000 did in World War II- Free Indemnity came 
into being. 


This ‘‘Free Indemnity” is automatic for all men 
who entered the Service since 25 April, 1951, and was 
made retroactive to 27 June, 1950 for Servicemen who 
died after that date without N.S.L.I. It is also auto- 
matic for those who cash surrender permanent plans 
and also fills the gap between whatever U.S.G.L.I. and 
N.S.L.I. you may have up to $10,000. You can’t have 
more than $10,000 in any combination of U.S.G.L.L., 
N.S.L.I. and Free Indemnity, but you may have any 
combination of the three to make $10,000. 


Free Indemnity differs from N.S.L.I. or U.S.G.L.I1. 
in that no policy is issued, beneficiaries are fixed by 
law, and payment can be had in only one way—over a 
period of 10 years at $9.29 per mo. per $1000. Don’t 
get confused into thinking that if you have an N.S.L.I. 
or U.S.G.L.I. policy on which you have “waived the 
premiums” you have “Free Indemnity.’’ It isn’t so. 
You still have N.S.L.I. or U.S.G.L.I. but you are no 
longer required to make payments. You have the same 
rights of change of beneficiary, choices of how pay- 
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ments will be made to your beneficiaries, etc., as if you 
were duly paying the premium. Despite anything else 
you've heard, you can take ‘‘Free Indemnity’’ into 
civilian life as renewable, but not convertible, Term 
Insurance. It’s a bargain. 


Another look at the graph shows how the Free 
Indemnity fits into the plan. By adding the $92.90 a 
month to the V.A. and Social Security Payments 


already plotted, the widow with two children has an 
income of $370.90 a month for the first ten years. 


When you consider that this income is free of taxes, 
it becomes apparent that Uncle Sam is taking good care 
of his Serviceman. Add to this the Lump Sum pay- 
ments the widow receives in the forms of Six Months 
Gratuity Pay (not allowances-; a single payment from 
Social Security, and any arrears in pay on the books at 
the time of death, and you have a pretty comforting 
picture. True, it doesn’t take the place of the person, 
but it should make every Serviceman and his depend- 
ents feel much better about his Service career. The gap 
between what you want the wife to have after the 
children are grown, education funds, and any addi- 
tional income you may want for yourself should be 
filled in with commercial life insurance. 


Burial expenses are usually taken care of completely 
by the Service involved, as well as travel expenses re- 
turning the dependents to whatever home they choose, 
so the final expenses, often so costly in civilian life, are 
almost completely eliminated. 


One final thought for the wives. Whenever you are 
in doubt as to whether or not you are entitled to some 
benefit, go ahead on the assumption that you are. 
You've nothing to lose and everything to gain. Ask 
your V.A., Social Security Office, the Service with 
whom your husband was associated, and then ask one 
more person—a good Life Insurance man. 








MAKE SORE 
OF YOUR 
ADDRESS....... 
iF YOU GUESS, 
WE WILL HAVE 
TO GUESS 
TOO. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


CARL A. PETRIGNANI, SN(BM), CGC 
McCULLOCH, Constitution Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (3rd, 7th or 8th District) 

JACOB A. HUGHES, MB3, Port Security 
Unit, Pier 9, East River, New York, 
New York (7th or 8th District) 

A.L. DUTTON, EN2, Port Security Unit, 
Alameda, California (1st District, prefer 
Maine) 

PRESTON I 
boat Sta., 
District) 

JIMMY F. FLOWERS, BM3, CG Lifeboat 
Sta., Sabine, Texas (5th or 7th District) 

JACK STEVENSON, ENI, Rosa 
L/B Sta., c/o Nas. Pensacola, Florida 
(8th District) 

D. A. FRAVEL, EN2, and 
FN, both of Humboldt 
Sta., Samoa, Calif. (1st, 3rd, 7th, 
or 12th District) 

BOBBY B. COBB FN(BT), CGC 
SEBAGO, Brookley Air Force Base, Mo 
bile, Alabama (lst, 3rd or 5th District) 


MEEKINS, BM3, CG Life 


Ludington, Michigan (5th 


Santa 


A. A. TRAVI, 
Bay Lifeboat 
llth 


KENNETH TUCKER, SA, CGC Kaw, 
1700 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
(11th District) 

JAMES L. RAY, SN(RD), CG Supply 
Center, 350 Warren St., Jersey City, 
N. J. (9th District, Cleveland or Toledo 
preferred. ) 

HERBERT G. SEEL. EN}, Little Island 
L/B Sta., P. O. Box 60, Virginia Beach, 
Va. (Any unit) 

GLENN E. GOULD, SN, 
Boat, Gloucester, New 
8th District) 

P. A. CAPONE, EN2, CGC CAHOONE, 
Pier 22, Galveston, Texas (1st District, 
prefer Boston) 

ANTHONY J. CHIRICO, EN3, CG Mer- 
rimac River Lifeboat Sta.. Newburyport, 
Mass. (3rd or 5th District) 

PAUL F. MEYER, SN, Portland Lightship 
WAL 533, 259 High St., c/o CG Base, 
So. Portland, Maine (3rd or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

WILLIAM F. LEAHY, SN, CG Base, Gal- 
veston, Texas (2nd or 9th District) 

KEITH V. CHRIST, SNBM, CGC Cow- 
SLIP, Coast Guard Base, South Portland, 
Maine (West Coast, 13th Dis- 
trict) 


WILLIAM E 


64305 Tug 


Jersey (2nd or 


pre tres 


JAKICK, SA, Portland 
Lightship, Coast Base, South 
Portland, Maine 9th District, 
or Cutter KUKU!) 

MAURICE M. ARMSTRONG, SN USC 
GC INGHAM, P. O. Box 4543, Berkley 
Station, Norfolk 6 (3rd Dis 
trict near Cape May, or anywhere in the 
9th, on a land station) 

{AROLD R. MYERS, EM2 
NA, Box 836, Astoria, Oregon 
or | 2th Districts) 


Guard 
(2nd or 


Virginia 


CGC Yoco 


(11th 








“I hired Miss Davis through a U. S. Coast Guard Magazine adver- 
tisement to replace you when you get married!” 
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HENRY H. KING, 
PELO, Bay View 
(7th District) 

STANLEY W. WILLIAMSN, EN3, CGC 
TUPELO, Bay View Park, Toledo, Ohio 
(2nd or 8th, prefers 8th District) 

ROBERT J. MELENDEZ, CS3 CGC 
GRESHAM, Gov't Island, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia (3rd District, New York City) 

RONALD D. ANDERSON, GM3, DSCG 
Base, Box 8, Terminal Island, California 
(3rd District, prefers New York City 
area) 

ERNEST A. HUMMEL, FEN, Thunder 
Bay Island Light Station, Alpena, Mich- 
igan (5tk or within the 9th Districts, 
any afloat unit) 

KENNETH D. GILLIKIN, FN, Thunder 
Bay Island Light Station, Alpena, Mich- 

(5th or within the 9th Districts, 
any afloat unit) 

TOBY W. HAYA, RM3, USCGC GRESH- 
AM, Gov't Island, Alameda, California 
(Any unit on the East Coast) 

VINCENT D. PIETRAS, EM2 
SAGEBRUSH, Box 4864, San 
Puerto Rico (9th, 2nd. or 3rd Districts) 

NORBERT W. HASSON. CS1, Lightship 
523, C/o Humboldt Bay Lifeboat Sta., 

(3rd or 5th District 


JR, 
Park, 


SN, CGC Tu- 
Toledo, Ohio 


igan 


USCGC 


Juan, 


California 
or C. G. YARD) 
FRANK M. COOLEY, DC3, CGC CooK 
INLET, Main State Pier, Portland, Maine 
(5th District) 
RORERT R. CALE 
Cutler 


Samoa 


BM2. Littl 
Maine 


R iver 


licht Station (5th Dis 


BURN ] 345) 
S0th 
Island 


DIZE. EM3 (301 
c 4 E.M Tel Shon 

| ne St Narra Rhode 

5th District) 


PUTTIPD WH lOYCT 


ransett 


BM3, CGC FERN 
218 Old Custom House, 
Missouri (Unit in Cape May, 


WA T 
S 


N 


Louis 
J. area) 
EN K. SCARBOROUGH, BM1, C.G. 
Center, Cape May, N. J. (Any 
within the 3rd or 5th Dis 


AT 


T 

R ving 
unit afloat 
tricts, prefers 5th) 


Bank 
(8th 


JAMES S. PRUETT. SN. West 
Licht Station, Fort Hancock, S. J. 
or 2nd District) 

PRESTON MASON, BMI, C.G. Receiving 
Center, Cape May, N. J. (5th, 7th, or 
8th District) 

S. W. CALABRO, SNBM, (299-955), 
CGC Cactus (WAGL-270), Consti- 
tution Wharf, Boston, Massachusetts 
(3rd or 14th District) 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I recently reenlisted in the Coast Guard. At that 
time I received $200 in mustering out pay. I am under the 
impression that I should have received $300. I would ap- 
preciate it if Headquarters could straighten me out on this 
matter. (A.D.G.) 

A.—A. D. G. reenlisted in the U. S. Coast Guard on 15 
January 1952 for a period of 6 years. The records show that 
you received a lump sum mustering-out payment of $300.00 
on 26 August 1952 under the provisions of the Mustering- 
Out Pay Act of 1952. 

* om * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my present standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to MMC (P). 
(R.G.W.) 

A.—You are number 4 on the list. 

+ + * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to ENC. (B.L.W.) 

A.—You are number 24 on the list. 

a * * 

Q.—Iwould very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to BMC(P). (E.H.E.) 

A.—You are number 25 on the list. 

* * 7 

Q@.—I would very much like to learn if I passed the 
examination for BMC, which I took in April of 1954. If so, 
what is my number on this eligibility list? (I.D.A.) 

A.—You are number 98 on the list. 


SPARS Catherine F. MacDonald, YNI1, (left) and Marguerite V. 

Dolley, SK1, pin a hashmark onto the sleeve of Ruth E. Rohan, YN1, 

by way of celebrating the 12th birthday of the SPARS. All three are 

assigned to the Reserve Section of the First Coast Guard District, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Q.—We would very much like to learn our standing on 
the eligibility lists for advancement in our respective 
ratings (G.A.B.) (J.E.H.) 

A.—(G.A.B.) is number 185 on the list. (J.E.H.) is num- 
ber 4. 


~ * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to SDC. (Q.G.) 
A.—You are number 3 on the list. 


* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my present standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to CS1. (W.R.) 
A.—yYou are number 129 on the list. 
* * * 
Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to EN1. (F.D.) 
A.—You are number 38 on the list. 
o « . 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to EN1. (G.L.M.) 
A.—You are number 7 on the list. 
* * o 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to EN1. (J.E.D.) 

A.—You are number 78 on the list. 

ca * * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn the present address 
of Dairel E. Cooper, QM3. (G.L.B.) 

A.—Dairel E. Cooper (283-412) quartermaster, second 
class, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter YOCONA 
(WAT-168), P. O. Box 836, Astoria, Oregon. 

* a + 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the number of 
QM1’s who requested transfers to the Cutter COURIER in 
Rhodes, Greece? (J.G.C.) 

A.—There is one request on file. 

7 . * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the retirement list? (W.W.M.) 

A.—You are number 274 on the list. 

+ * * 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the list for 
future retirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retire- 
ment Law. (G.W.J.) 

A.—You are number 69 on the list. 

* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future retirement under provisions of 
the Enlisted Retirement Law. (H.W.) 

A.—You are number 176 on the list. 

Q.—Can Headcuarters favor me with information about 
my standing on the eligibility list for future retirement? 
(J.E.M.) 

A.—You are number 25 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information about 
my position on the eligibility list for future retirement? 
(C.A.M.) 

A.—yYou are number 66 on the list. 

oa * + 

Q. Can Headquarters inform me of my husbands posi- 
tion on the eligibility list for future retirement? His name 
is Roland D. Sricson, EN1 (L) 214-009. (R.E.) 

A.—Your husband is number 76 on the list for future 
retirement. 

Q.—I know that a man’s combined active military ser- 
vice is creditable for retirement, but I am in doubt as to 
whether or not the customary 10% additional pay for good 
conduct is paid to a man for the years he spent in the 
Marine Corps, the Army or the Navy. Frankly, if an enlisted 
man retired with 26 years of service, would his good conduct 
not cover the six years he spent in another branch of the 
pay cover only 20 years he spent in the Coast Guard, and 
Armed Forces? 

A.—The determination, as to whether a man is entitled 
to an additional 10% for good conduct, on retirement, is 
based on his Coast Guard Service only. 
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Q.—Does the Coast Guard assign any men of any rating 
to a school where they may receive instruction in the 
operation of booms? If so, is this a Service school or a 
civilian school? 

A.—The Coast Guard does not assign men to a school 
for training in the operation of booms. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I am qualified for assign- 
ment to the Advanced Damage Control School at Phila- 
delphia, (L.W.U.) 

A.—Presently, the Coast Guard is not utilizing the Ad- 
vanced Damage Control School at Philadelphia for training 
enlisted personnel. It is suggested that you contact your 
Educational Officer for information concerning your eligi- 
bility for assignment to various schools. 

x * * 

Q.—Is there a law pertaining to commissioned officers 
who have served in World War I and II being entitled to 
34 pay when eligible for retirement? In what publication 
can this law be found? 

A.—Laws pertaining to retired pay of commissioned 
officers who have served in World War I are contained in 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (37 U. S. Code, Section 
115). There are no existing related laws covering service in 
World War II. 

Theabove Section of the Code does not apply in cases 
where pay was recomputed under the provisions of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 for those retired prior to 
1 October 1949. 

* * * 

Q.—Does my record show that my conduct mark is 
sufficient to entitle me to the 10% good conduct pay upon 
retirement? (R.E.M.) 

A.—Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to 
29 November, 1949, the date of your last reenlistment and 
it has been found, as of that date, that your average mark 
in conduct is not sufficiently high to entitle you to the ad- 
ultional 10% pay for good conduct upon retirement under 
wae 20 year law. 

* * * 

«.—Am I elegib.e to wear the United Nations Service 
..cuai and the Korean service Medal? 

A.—Members of the Coast Guard on active duty should 
address questions relative to their eligibility for medals 
to their commanding officer because: 

1. The current service record of the man concerned 
is maintained at the unit. 

2. Headquarters personne] is limited and should not 
be utilized for routine search which can be more readily 
accomplished at the unit level. In event the service record 
has insufficient information to make a determination 
at the unit, Article 9-A-6, Personnel Manual governs. 

* . * 

Q.—Please advise if temporary additional duty in 1954 
at a unit of Commander, Far Eastern Section may be 
credited towards eligibility for the Korean Service Medal, 
and the United Service Medal in accordance with Per- 
sonne] Circulars No. 29-53 and 12-54. 

A.—Yes, if performed prior to 27 July 1954. Your atten- 
tion is invited to subparagraphs 9-B-7 (b) (2) and 9-C-5 
(b) (3) (bb), Personnel Manual, 

In addition it may be stated that Temporary Duty 
and Temporary Additional Duty are creditable as though 
they were identical toward establishing eligibility for 
the Korean Service Medal and the United Nations Service 
Medal. 


* ~ 7 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me if temporary winter 
duty aboard a floating unit will be counted as sea duty 
for advancement in rating? I have received many different 
answers to this question. 

A.—Only duty on an operating commissioned vessel 
is creditable as sea duty. 

* * * 

Q.—I was recently discharged for the reason of “hard- 
ship,” and at the time of my discharge, I was unable to 
move my personal property to a permanent home on the 
west coast. Can Headquarters inform me of the time 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
WHAT IT IS...... 


rr IS your sympathetic, understanding, Wash 
ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 

IT IS a source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 
wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 


IT [S om organization with three-quarters of a 


century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “iollowing through” on Government claims. 

$90,000,000 
$23,000,000 


Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


Over $21,800,000 
Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 











limit that exists between “hardship” discharges and 
government payment for transportation of household 
ejects? —(E.G.) 

A.—If you were discharged under honorable conditions, 
your household goods and personal effects may be shipped 
to your home of record at government expense if such 

oods and effects are turned over to a transportation 
officer or carrier within one year from date of your dis- 
charge. 

* . . 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for future retirement?—(W.R.A.) 

A.—You are number 245 on the list. 


* © . 


Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of what position I 
hold on the list for future retirement under the provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law?—(I.B.) 

A.—You are number 267 on the list. 

> _ . 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the current eligibility list for advancement to CS1?— 
(M.D.S.) 

A.—Lou are number 60 on the list. 

a - * 

Q.—I woul® very much like to learn where I stand on 
the eligibility list for advancement to CS1.—(G.R.K.) 

A—yYou are number 48 on the list. 


Sod * x 


Q.—i would very much like to learn my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to CS1.—(V.P.R.) 
A.—yYou are number 178 on the list. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to CS1?—(F.D.G.) 


A.—yYou are number 127 on the list. 
+ s . 


Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to EN1?—(J.J.L.) 


A.—You are number 84 on the list. 
. i . 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to CS1.—(H.D.J.) 


A.—You are number 80 on the list. 
~ . 7 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my stanling on the 
eligibility list for future promotion to SD1.—(L.T.H.) 


A.—You are number 27 on the list. 
a . . 


Q.—We would very much like to learn where we stand 
on the eligibility list for advancement to BMC.—(A.E.L. 
and J.W.D.) 

A—A.E.L. is number 68 on the list. J.W.D. is num- 
ber 126. 


” 7 s 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to GMC (P).—(J.D.C.) 


A.—You are number 10 on the list. 
ke ” 


Q.—I would very much like to be favored with my stand- 
ing on the eligibility list for advancement to EN1.(J.W.G.) 
A.—yYou are number 96 on the list. 
s + + 
Q.—I would like to know where I stand on the eligibility 
list for advancement to EN1.—(G.T.T.) 


A.—yYou are number 85 on the list. 
_ - om 


Q.—I would very much like to learn if I am on the 
eligibility list for advancement to CSC(P). If so, what is 
my number on the list?—(F.L.C.) 

A.—You are number 17 on the list. 

a e ° 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to EN1?—(P.H.H.) 

A.—You are number 65 on the list. 


Coast Guard officers study Navy electronic supply. LCDR Lewis 
W. Tibbitts, Jr., Chief of the Technical Services Section, Electronics 
Engineering Division, Headquarters and LCDR Joseph G. Bastow, 
Jr., Planning and Estimating Officer for Electronics at the YARD, 
Curtis Bay, Baltimore, study the Bureau of Ships Catalog of Navy 
Material in the Electronics Laboratory, ESO, Great Lakes. The two 
Coast Guard officers recently completed the Navy Electronic Supply 
Officers Course. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to EN1? I took the 
examination in February, 1954.—(D.P.F.) 

A—yYou are number 4zZ on the list. 


> + * 


Q.—I would very much iike ito learn my sianding on the 
eligibility list for advancement to Cs1.—(D.S.) 

A.—You are number i+5 on the lst. 

- . * 

Q.—I would very much uke to icarn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to Cs1.—(A.V.) 

A.—You are number zz: on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—I wouid very Mucn tike to .earn my standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to #K2.—(H.T.W.) 

A.—You are numper 1 on tne LISt. 

a * * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn if I am on the 
eligibuity list for advancement to BC. Li so, what is my 
number on this list?—(J.H.R.) 

A. xOu are number 167 on the list. 

7 7 * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I am on the eligibility list 
for future advancement to CbM. li so, what is my number 
on that lst?—(A.J.L.) 

A.—yYou are number 135 on the list, 

+ * ” 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for tuture promotion to CS1?—(J.J.H.) 

A.—yYou are number 53 on the list. 

. & * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information re- 
garding my standing on the list for future advancement 
to the grade of EN1?—(C.E.D.) 

A.—You are number 214 on the list. 

. oa . 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list tor future promotion to CS1.—(J.D.D.) 

A.—yYou are number 126 on the list. 

. > = 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on the 
eligibility list for a¢9vancement to EN1? I have tried for 
many months to obtain this information from every other 
available source.—(H.C.R.) 

A.—yYou are number 28 on the list. 

6 * * 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligibility 
list for prospective advancement to EN1. My name has 
not been published in the Weekly Report of Activities and 
Developments.—(S.E.K.) 

A.—You are number 158 on the list. 

2 + ~ 

Q.—I would like to be favored with information about 
my standing on the eligibility list for advancement to 
EN1.—(H.A.N.) 

A.—yYou are number 33 on the list. 

* + * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to BMC?—(A.L.O.) 

A.—yYou are number 60 on the list. 

. 7 * 

Q.—I would like to learn by standing on the eligibility 
list for prospective advancement to BME.—(J.D.M.) 

AYou are number 147 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn if I am on the 
eligibility list for future advancement to BMC. If so, 
what is my number on this list?—(J.F.E.) 

A.—You are number 140 on the list. 

7 ° > 

Q.—Can Headquarers favor me with my standing on 
the eligibility list for future advancement to CS1? Also, 
it would be greatly appreciated if you could tell me the 
number of men now serving in this rating, and what the 
authorized billet for this rating is.—(B L.B.) 
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A.—You are number 123 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to CSl. There are now 249 serving in this 
rating and there are 204 authorized billets. 


* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my osition on the 
eligibility list for advancement to BMC(P). Also, how 
many men will be advanced to the rating of BMC during 
the coming year?—(J.F.B.) 

A.—You are number 166 on the list. The number of 
men to be advanced to BMC(P) during the next year 
cannot be anticipated at this time. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my position on the 
e‘igibility list for advancement to CSC?—(J.LI1.) 

A.—You did not pass the examination for CSC he!d in 
April, 1954. 


* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn if I am on the 
elicibility list for advancement to CSC. If so, what is my 
number on this list?—(W.H.F.K.) 

A.—You are not on the eligibility list for advancement 
to CSC. You passed the examination but your mark was 
below the cut-off point established by the board. 


* x * 


Q.—If a man holds the expert Rifle & Pistol medals 
and certificates, and qualifies for the same medals and 
certificates again, will he receive the same type of cer- 
ti ficate?—(A.L.O.) 

A.—A single individual may be awarded only one Rifle 
>“edal and one Pistol] Meal. However, a man may be 
entitled to as many as four certificates; one for each 
orivinal qualification as expert with rifle, carbine, pistol 
and revolver. 


* * e 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information as to 
how many men were promoted to QMC(P) on 1 November, 
1954?—(G.M.M.) 

A.—Two men were advanced to QMC(P) on 1 November, 
1954. 


* * . 


Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing on 
the eligibility list for advancement to MMC? Also, does 
Headquarters contemplate making any advancements in 
this rating in the near future?—(R.D.B.) 

A.—You are number 25 on the list. The date on which 
any future advancements in this rating will be made 
cannot be anticipated at this time. 

* + om 


Q.—I contemplate taking the examination from EN2 
to EN1, but I would like to know if my service record at 
Headquarters indicates that I have a sufficient amount 
of sea duty?—(G.M.K.) 

A.—Records at Headquarters indicate you only have 
1 month, 14 days sea duty creditable for advancement 
to EN1. 


*. e * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
relative to whether I passed the BMC examination of last 
April?—(P.W.C.) 

A.—You passed the examination and you are number 98 
on the eligibility list. 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information as 
to mv nosition on the eligibility list for future promotion 
to EMC?—(F.H.S.) 

A.—You are number 11 on the list. 


* * * 


Q.—In April of this year, I took the examination for 
BMC (P). I have not heard any results of this examination 
as of this date, and would appreciate any information that 
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The Coast Guard throws a lot of people together, but these four 

fellows had a double dose. First, they met in boot camp at Cape 

May, N. J., in 1952, and recently they were surprised to meet again 

on a Pacific Loran Station, many miles from civilization. Standing: 

R. B. Van Buren, K. A. Jensen and A. D. Coles. In front is C. A. 

Morris. Don’t let anyone tell these four guys that you don’t cover 
a lot of mileage in the Coast Guard! 


Headquarters could be kind enough to give me, as to my 
standing on the list, if I have passed the examination.— 
(R.F.B.) 

A.—You are number 47 on the list. 


7 * : 


Q.—Several of us radiomen who are stationed at Groton, 
Connecticut would like to know how many men now hold 
the rating of RMC. In addition, we would also like to know 
the number of authorized billets for men of this rating 
that exist in the Coast Guard.—(R.L.H.) 

A.—There are 109 men holding the rating of chief 
radioman. There are 100 billets for chief radioman 
authorized. 

v e s 


Q.—On October 12, 1954, I enlisted in the Coast Guard 
Reserve as a SA(OC). I am now in doubt as to the number 
of years of active service I will have to fulfill if I fail the 
present OCS course, or what the requirements would be 
if I resigned from this school. Any information will be 
appreciated.— (F.J.K.) 

A.—Upon your enlistment in the U. S. Coast Guard 
Reserve you incurred an eight-year service obligation in 
accordance with the Universal Miltiary Training and 
Service Act, as amended. If successful as an officer candi- 
date you are required to serve on active duty for a three- 
year period subsequent to commissioning. In the event 
you fail the course or are not commissioned for other 
cause you must serve on active duty in an enlisted status 
for such period as will meet the requirements of existing 
Selective Service legislation. This requirement is twenty- 
four months at the present time. 
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aus < : . o oe es : 
NEW SERVICE STARTS—Hostesses of five airlines—United, passenger route after eight years of scheduled mail oper- 
Western, Pan American, American and TWA—cut a _§ ations. First passenger service is between Long Beach and 
ribbon to open Los Angeles Airways’ first helicopter Los Angeles International Airport, with Sikorsky S-55s. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





RCAF SIKORSKYS—First all-helicopter squadron in the BRITISH USE $-55s—Helicopter passenger service between 
Royal Canadian Air Force is now in operation with London Airport and Waterloo is scheduled to begin this 
rugged Sikorsky S-55s. These wilderness-proved trans- spring. British European Airways will use S-55s for the 
port helicopters are now based at Bagotville, Quebec. flights, which take 18 minutes each way compared to 
Here are four of ten S-55s in the initial Canadian order. more than an hour by surface travel. BEA pioneered heli- 
All were flown to Canada from Sikorsky’s plant. copter passenger flights in 1950 with S-51s. 














America’s First Truly 
Successful Helicopter 
—Sikorsky VS-300 


MAY 20, 1940—First public view of 
Sikorsky’s historic VS-300—America’s 
first truly successful helicopter—came 
May 20, 1940 as Igor Sikorsky was 
awarded Helicopter Pilot License No. 1. 
The VS-300 was only the first of many 
Sikorsky achievements in advancing 
helicopter development and industry- 
leading production efficiency. 








SERVICE EXPANDS—New York Airways has expanded scheduled 
helicopter passenger service both north and south from its New 
York City inter-airport routes. Cities added were Trenton and 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the south, and suburban White 
Plains, New York, and Stamford, Conn., on the north. Above, 
passengers board a Sikorsky S-55 at the heliport in Stamford. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Visits 





this series. 





The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine has embarked on a rather ambitious program 
aimed at describing great American seaports to all members of the Coast Guard. It 
is felt that this series of descriptive articles will prove beneficial both to the enlisted 


men of the Coast Guard and to the various cities included in the series. 


Obvious:y, no one Coast Guardsman is likely to have opportunity to visit 


every American seaport, and it is with this thought in mind that we are publishing 


We sincerely hope that this series of stories will inspire many men in the field 
to write to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine telling of their favorite American seaport, 
thus adding to the over-all knowledge of all hands.-—E. L. 








cA Popular West Coast Port — 


SAN DIEGO 


Gan DIEGO, home port of the CGC 

PERSEUS and sight of the Coast 
Guard’s Guard’s Linderbergh Field 
Air Station, has many qualifica- 
tions of a first-rate duty station. 
Its weather is a prime example. 
Dozens of widely different areas of 
the United States advertise their 
climate as “‘ideal.’’ Every area has 
periods of delightful weather. But 
according to professional climat- 
ologists, the Coastal area of South- 
ern California is the only section of 
North America which enjoys the 
“dry sub-tropical’ climate which 
these experts consider the world’s 
finest. 

Due to prevailing northwesterly 
breezes, the coastal area from Ocean- 
side to San Diego enjoys a very mild 
climate, comparatively free from 
fog, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Temperatures average from 
a high of 75 degrees to a low of 48 
degrees, giving this area the “‘short- 
est thermometer’ in the world. 


Annual rainfall varies from 10 
inches per year along the coast to 
40 inches in the mountain areas. 
Practically all rainfall is between 
November and May, and surpris- 
ingly, most of it comes at night. 
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Due to the lack of dust or smoke 
in the air, the coastal area has no 
twilight period. 


Except for two or three nights 
during September, blankets are nec- 
essary for comfortable sleeping. 
And for outdoor activities at night, 
will require fairly heavy 
coats, practically every evening in 
the year. 


ladies 


Natural air conditioning makes 
the articial type unnecessary in San 
Diego and other Coast cities. 


San Diego is the birthplace of 
civilization on the West Coast, the 


Plymouth Rock of the Pacific. 


In 1542, just 50 years after 
Columbus’ discovery of America, 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Spanish 
explorer, landed at San Diego and 
found ‘‘a land-locked and very good 
harbor.’ Sixty years later, in 1602, 
Sebastian Viscaino landed here, 
named it San Diego, and declared 
it ‘‘a good place for a Spanish set- 
tlement.’’ 167 years after that, in 
1769, an expedition under Captain 
Gaspar de Portola and Fra Juni- 
pero Serro arrived here to establish 
the first white settlement on the 
Pacific Coast. 


In 1811, the Mexicans revolted 
against Spain, and the success of this 
revolution, in 1822, brought San 
Diego under Mexican rule. In 1834, 
San Diego was granted a charter 
as a Mexican pueblo. 


American succession came in 1846 
as a result of the wir with Mexico. 
In 1850, San Diego was incor- 
porated as a city of the United 
States. 


San Diego County now com- 
prises 4,258 square miles—approxi- 
mately the area of the State of 
Connecticut. It extends 70 miles 
along the Pacific Coast, from San 
Clemente to the Mexican border, 
and 80 miles inland to Imperial 
County. 


In terrain, San Diego County 
offers great variety. From the ocean 
beaches, a broad coastal plateau 
extends inland about 10 miles to 
fertile valleys. Then higher ranges 
of hills and valleys, until the crest 
of 6,500 feet is reached in the 
Palomar Cuyamaca and l[.aguna 
Mountains. And east of these 
mountains, a decline to the Borrego 
and Imperial Valleys, with altitudes 
of 500 feet to below sea level. : 
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STATELY CALIFORNIA TOWER, with its rich, ornate architecture, is a familiar landmark in San Diego’s famed Balboa Park. The park 
area, comprising 1400 acres. is filled with lush, colorful gardens, Spanish Renaissance buildings that have served two international ex- 


positions, 


San Diego, National City, Coro- 
nada and Oceanside are important 
hases of the Armed Services of the 

nited States. 


Sleek destroyers and cruisers, huge 


airsraft carriers and troop trans- 
submarines and other Naval 


craft operate from San Diego har- 


ports, 
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bor. And on shore at San Diego 
are the Army’s Fort Rosecrans, the 
Navy's Fuel Depot, Training Cen- 
ter, Sonar School, Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, Naval Hospital, 
Electronics Laboratory, Radio Sta 
tion, the Headquarters of the 
Air-Sea Rescue Base of the U. S. 


the world-renown San Diego Zoo, and many other recreational and cultural activities. 


Eleventh Naval District, and the 
Coast Guard. At National City, the 
Navy has its great mothball fleet of 
war vessels held in perpetual readi- 
ness for any emergency, and the 
huge Naval Station for repair and 
maintenance of the Fleet. 


Adjoining Coronado, across the 
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bay from San Diego, is the Naval 
Air Station at North Island, 2,100 
acres devoted to training and opera- 
tion of the Navy's air power; and 
the Amphibious Training Base. 

Oceanside is the location of Camp 
Pendleton, the greatest base of the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

From the earliest days, San Diego 
has been actively interested in Avia- 
tion. Here Chanute studied the flight 
of sea gulls; Montgomery built and 
flew his gliders; in 1911, Glen 
Curtis made the first seaplane flight 
in history; and in 1927 Lindberg 
ook off on the first leg of his solo 

to Paris, in a San Diego-built 

Today, San 


Diego 


County is 


dotted with private, municipal and 
Naval airports; and a large share 
of America’s airplanes are built in 


factories of Convair, Ryan, 
Solar and Rohr. 
Lindberg Field, 


municipal airport, 


phd: ae 
1Ocal 


San 


is only |] 


Diego's 


¥o miles 


er 


Ps ne eis ee 


from the center of the downtown 
business district. 

Every day is a ‘“‘flying’’ day in 
San Diego County. Day and night, 
great Naval air groups, giant trans- 
ports and numerous private planes 
cross the skies of this County. 

San Diego Bay is a land-locked 
deep-water harbor of 22 square 
miles, free of currents, and safe at all 
seasons for every type of vessel. It 
is the nearest California port to the 
Panama Canal, and one of the three 
natural deep-water harbors on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The fame of San Diego as a deep 
sea fishing center is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the world. For years 
the fishermen of Southern California 
have been enjoying some of the 
greatest fishing that exists anywhere 
.n this country. 

Just a few miles off the entrance 
to San Diego harbor lie the Coro- 
nado Islands, belonging to the Re- 
public of Mexico. Here are the 


feeding grounds for a wide variety 
of game fighting fish which provide 
thrilling battles for the sportfisher- 
men. The blue and yellowfin tuna, 
weighing from 15 to 75 lbs., are 
the most coveted prize. The yellow- 
tail, weighing from 10 to 60 Ibs., 
the white sea bass, the barracuda, 
the bonito, the kelp bass, the dol- 
phin, the mackerel, the giant black 
bass or jewfish, the rock bass, the 
the ling cod, the whiting, the group- 
er and the sheepshead all provide a 
variety of sport which is hard to 
equal. The big game fisherman will 
find a plentiful supply of marlin 
waiting for his lures. Specimens 
ranging from 100 to 300 lbs. have 
been caught in large numbers from 
June to October. 


For those who want a different 
variety of fishing the surf at our 
beaches provides excellent recreation 
as corvina and croaker are plentiful. 
The piers at Ocean Beach, Pacific 


Beach, Del Mar and Oceanside offer 


a? 
i 
if 


SAN DIEGO—The City built around a park. In Balboa Park's 1409 acres of landscaped beauty is centered much of the community's 
cultural and recreational facilities. Beyond the imposing skyline of San Diego's bustling downtown district are thousands of residences 
bordering on the park and extending to the foothills. 
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opportunities for a third type of 
fishing. 

Sixty-five per cent of America’s 
tuna is packed at San Diego. The 
five local tuna canneries are served 
by a fleet of fishing boats ranging 
from 50 to 150 feet in length, 
equipped with refrigeration and 
powered by huge diesel engines. 
These vessels cruise as far south 
as Ecuador in search of schools of 
tuna. They carry crews of 12 to 20 
men. The annual catch of tuna is 
valued at $60,000,000. The local 
canneries also pack and 
mackerel. 

Another fleet of smaller boats 
operates out of San Diego to supply 
the market with fresh fish, sword- 
fish and lobsters. 

Any introduction to San Diego 
would be incomplete without liberal 
reference to world-famed Balboa 
Park, the 1400-acre tract around 
which the city is built. The central 
part of this park was the site of 
two expositions which left a herit- 
age of buildings whose architecture 
is a striking example of Spanish 
Renaissance. 


sardines 


Balboa Park was set aside in 
perpetuity as a public recreational 
area by resolution of the City Board 
of Trustees on May 26, 1868, and 
this action was ratified by the State 
Legislature on Feb. 4, 1870. It 
was officially named Balboa Park on 
Nov. 1, 1910, and from then on 
its development has been orderly, 
until today it is ranked as the 
nation’s most beautiful municipal 
park, and one of the largest. 


Retained from the Panama- 
California International Expositions 
of 1915 and 1916, and the Cali- 
fornia Paciflc International Erposi- 
tions of 1935 and 1936 are the 
most noteworthy of the structures 
that highlighted these enterprises. 
To them have been added such 
permanent features as the Fine Arts 
Gallery and Natural History Mu- 
seum. 


Mission Bay Park, a 20-million- 
dollar recreational development, on 
which some ten million has already 
been expended, is rapidly becoming 
the year-round water playland en- 
visioned by those who have planned 


it. Briefly, the project is concerned 
with transforming 4,400 acres, most 
of which has been previously a false 
bay, into a palm tree acquatic para- 
dise designed to accomodate ocean- 
going yachts, boats of all types from 
model yachts to luxury cruisers, an 
airfield, and thousands of people 
seeking the myriad types of recrea 
tional enjoyment to be found in 
acquatic parks. 

In addition to the facilities which 
are now in use, the 
Park will have resort hotels and 
motels, yacht clubs picnic areas, a 
Marine Stadium, riding stables, 
bridle paths, a golf course, wildlife 
preserves, trap and skeet shooting 
courses and a ball park. Already the 
talk of the country, the Mission Bay 
story is just beginning to unfold. 

Even a brief look at the advant- 
ages and facilities of the San Diego 
area leads straight to the conclusion 
that climatically, scenically, cultur- 
ally, and recreationally, it :s an 
ideal vacation area, and a grand place 
to live. A Coast Guardsman can well 
rejoice if ordered to—San Dicgo- 
City of the Month. 


Mission Bay 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 





and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. - 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sea Duty In The 
Second District 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine Takes 
a Look at a Mississippi Tender 


MEANY $a storm-tossed Coast 
Guardsman longing for the 
sheltered bliss of the Second Dis- 
trict, forgets the hard fact that it is 
responsible for over 10,000 aids to 
navigation scattered over 5,000 
miles of waterways. This means 
work for somebody. That “‘some- 
body”’ is the officers and men of the 
11 tenders, six buoy boats, and 11 
depots of the Second District. In an 
attempt to get a close-up of life on 
a “muddy water snatcher,’’ your 
reporer arranged to spend a day on 
the CGC POPLAR as it worked its 
way north from St. Louis. 
The POPLAR is commanded by 


CHBOSN N. A. Cooper, CHBOSN 
Cooper’s background is almost a 
story in itself. It seems he got his 
start on the river being hissed as 
the villain in melodramas on his 
father’s showboat. In time he 
worked his way up in the field of 


By BENJAMIN RAMSEY 


river boating and eventually became 
a licensed river pilot. During the 
war he joined the Coast Guard as a 
seaman recruit and was piloting 
Navy LST’s down the river to New 
Orleans while still a seaman appren- 
tice. 

CHBOSN E. F. Wallace ( tempo- 
rarily aboard as an observer pend- 
ing assignment to his own com- 
mand) and fifteen others complete 
the crew. The engineering depart- 
ment is headed by Chief Engineman 
E. R. Czerniak. BM1 M. E. Johan- 
cen heads the deck division. Johan- 
cen, from what your reporter could 
gather, is a good example of what a 
little enthusiasm and initiative can 
do. He came aboard the POPLAR 
only a few years back as a seaman. 
Today he’s a first-class petty officer 
who is qualified to handle the tend- 


* 


er during almost any type of opera- 
tion. While underway, Johancen 
stood a kind of a glorified quarter- 
master’s watch. (The POPLAR 
doesn’t rate a QM or a RM). BM2 
R. H. Beerman directed the work 
out on the buoy barge. 


The POPLAR, though unusually 
clean and well painted, is not ex- 
actly a thing of beauty as cutters go. 
Its hull is square and its freeboard 
averages about fourteen inches. 
However, due to the fact that com- 
partmentation is not too important 
on river boats, the ship’s quarters 
were airy and comfortable. The 
foc’sle of the POPLAR is aimost a 
sun porch with large square win- 
dows on three sides. It’s the only 
foc’sle your reporter has even seen 
with Venetian blinds and varnished 
brightwork! A head with a shower, 
a laundry basin, and a washing ma- 
chine is adjoining. The senior petty 


CGC Poptar and her barge. Note cement sinkers in front of the barge’s equipment shack. A squak box connects the men at the buoy 
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boom with the wheel house. 
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officer aboard has a private state- 
room that would suit a two-and-a- 
half striper. 

About 1000 your reporter wan- 
dered down into the POPLAR’s en- 
gineroom. Two large doorways 
open into this space at the sides, so 
it is one of the few enginerooms in 
the Coast Guard where the men on 
watch have a chance to enjoy the 
passing scenery. Reinheimer, an FN, 
was on duty at the time. He’s an 
ex-Navy man who seemed genuinely 
content with his duty on _ the 
POPLAR, and said he was glad he 
had made the shift. Reinheimer also 
seems happy with his = main 
charges: the two 200 H.P., five- 
cylinder, Fairbanks-Morse Diesels. 
These can push the POPLAR at 10 
MPH in “pool water.’’ Strange as it 
may seem, the POPLAR can make 
better time with its barge than it 
can “‘light headed’’ (due to the 
ship's low freeboard forward). 
Other engineroom equipment inclu- 
ded two four-cylinder Buda genera- 
tors and a small boiler (for the 
ship’s hot water and heating sys- 
tems). 

A little later a look in at the gal- 
ley produced an interview with the 
cook B. A. Smith. Smith, an SNCS 


. : ‘ Benjamin Ramsey, Assistant Editor of U S. Coast Guard Magazine, is pictured above being 
holding down a C82 billet, is one of 


briefed at the helm of the CGC Popitar by Chief Boatswain N. A. Cooper, Commanding 


the busiest men on the POPLAR. He Officer. The two handles in the left foreground control the ship's twin Diesels directly. The 
has to order, prepare, and account Helm handles about the same as helms on larger weather ships, the lag between the 
for all of the food for two officers wheels’s movement and the ship's response being about the same. 


and fifteen men. According to re 

, ports (and to your reporter's stom- 

a ach) Smith is doing a bang-up job. 

Pa Let’s hope his CS3 comes through 
ae ’ soon. 


— 


The POPLAR is assigned to work 
the Mississippi from St. Louis north 
to Clarkesville, and the Missouri 
from St. Louis west to Booneville. 
This takes in a stretch of about 350 
miles. The POPLAR’s trips run 
rough'y two weeks each and she 
takes along about forty buoys a 
trip. The buoy mortality rate on the 
rivers is terrific, so a lot more buoys 
are taken out than are brought back 
for overhauls. The POPLAR is at its 
home base (St. Louis Depot) about 
a third of the time, but when out 
on a run, liberty is also granted if 
a river town is nearby. When liberty 
is granted it’s granted on a two-out- 





Deck force of the CGC Poprar prepare to cast off for run up thte river. BM2, R. H. BEER- Sateen tiseiale Mahia nael | ly 
MAN at the left casting offi; SN DANKLEFSEN behind him; SN ROWAN at the right with ol t inte asis (with ere early 
the line; SA BUCKETT to the right rear. liberties when the work’s up to 
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date). Your reporter suspects that 
CHBOSN Cooper’s rather humane 
liberty policies are largely respon- 
sible for the fact that the men on 
the POPLAR seem to work so hard 
and still have such an unusually 
high morale. (Not every man on the 
POPLAR was in a mood to shirover, 
but darn few were looking for a 
transfer. ) 

On the POPLAR the buoys are 
worked from a buoy barge (at- 
tached at the blunt bow of the 
tender). This barge, which has a 
buoy boom and an _ equipment 
shack, is almost a permanent part 
of the POPLAR. The POPLAR itself 
is 103’ 9” long, 24’ at the beam, 
and draws 5’. The barge is roughly 
the same size, but only draws about 
3 feet. 

Buoy work in muddy water 
seems to be about as different from 
saltwater buoy work as night is 
from day. In the first place, the 
whole theory of buoy positioning 
is different. On the rivers the tender 
usually feels its way along the bot- 
tom until it reaches the shoal it 
wants to mark. A_ fathometer 
or a twenty foot pole (wood or 
aluminum) is used (end over end) 
for the soundings. When the proper 
depth is found, the buoy and its 
sinker are “‘kicked over’ regardless 


of the location. The CO never gets 
out with a sextant and takes hori- 
zontal angles on visual objects. 
River bloys generally mark depths 
not geographic Ccm- 
manding officers of tenders have 
been known to shift an entire chan- 
nel to the other side of the river 
because they found six inches of bet- 
ter water over there. 

In the second place, the buoys 
and their appendages are different 
in themselves. The shackling point 
where the buoy’s cable is attached 
is found on the side of river buoys 
about a third of the way up, not on 
the bottom (so they'll ride better in 
a strong current). And, the cables 
themselves are usually of wire, not 
chain. Also, no bells, gongs, or 
whistling buoys are used on the 
rivers (no swells or waves to oper- 
ate them). 


positions. 


In the third place when reposi- 
tioning a buoy on the rivers. a buoy 
and its sinker (700 or 2000 pound 
cement blocks) are often dragged. 
This is seldom done in salt water 
work. 

Another unusual feature that is 
found on river tenders is the 
““spud.’’ Spuds are long metal poles 
(roughly 10” in dia. and 10 to 20 
feet long) that can be dropped part 
way through the bottom of the 


St. Louis Depot, Foot of Iron Street, with two tenders, their barges, and two crash boats 
moored at the floating dock. During high water, the river comes up almost to the top of the 


cement platform at the right. The administration office and crews’ mess is in the long two 


story building at the left. 
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tender’s hull to form a stilt or table 
‘eg arrangement. These are used to 
hold the tender and its barge in po- 
sition when working close against 
the bank or when in very shaliow 
water. The spuds can be used in 
depths up to about ten feet. 


Many of the navigational aids in 
the Second District are on the shore. 
It takes a lot of work to keep the 
vegetation cleared from around 
these. With the water so abundant, 
and the soil so rich, a small bush 
can soon grow into a 20-foot tree. 
As a result the deck forces of river 
tenders spend many rough hours 
with the corn knives and brush axes. 


With comfortable quarters, good 
chow, fairly good liberty, varying 
scenery, and the absence of seasick- 
ness, your reporter concluded that 
enlisted duty on a river tender sure 
beats weather patrols. But. the com- 
missioned duty on a river tender 
seems to be quite a different story. 
A new commanding officer report- 
ing aboard a river tender (unless 
he’s an old timer on the river like 
CHBOSN Cooper) is in for a mil- 
lion nightmares. River boating is 
more of an art than a science, and an 
art, by definition, takes years to 
learn. To quote CHBOSN Wallace. 
““A man’s got to know his section of 
the river.’’ Learning that section can 
be a mighty painful process. CO’s 
of tenders often have to try to take 
a boat with a five-foot draft up a 
five-foot channel. Sometimes during 
floods they'll find themselves cruis- 
ing over corn fields that are five 
miles from the normal banks of the 
river. Fog and smog are often heavy 
on the river (no radar on the POP- 
LAR), and to make matters worse 
the traffic on the rivers seems to be 
getting heavier every year. River 
boating is truly a highly skilled and 
select profession. The officers and 
men of the Coast Guard’s river 
tenders certainly have the right to 
be extremely proud of their work 
and duty. Contrary to the usual 
wisecracks, duty afloat in the Second 
District is no joke. 


Sherlock, the famed detective 
arrived on the scene of the crime. 
“Hell,”’ he said, “this is more seri- 
ous than I figured. The window is 
broken on both sides,’’ 
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Face About and Hold! 


This Coast Guard Chief Contends That the 


Art of Oarsmanship Remains a Necessary Talent 


A SMARTLY handled boat under 
oars is a beautiful thing to 
watch: the rhythmic stroking of 
the ash blades, the brisk thump of 
oarlocks suddenly relieved of strain, 
the rising and falling hiss of water 
that curls away from each bow. The 
men at the oars, locked in exact 
synchronism with the heaving 
shoulders of the stroke, move as one 
man. Their oars slice into the water 
at the same instant and at the same 
angle, equal pressures from leg and 
back muscles curves from the loom 
downward to the submerged blades 
and the bow lifts and surges ahead. 

Repetitious drilling in a sheltered 
harbor will produce such a boat 
crew. Here, riding easily on smooth 
water, the men have but to pick up 
the cadence from their shouting cox- 
swain and follow the steady lead of 
the stroke. Their sole concern is to 
make the same movements at the 
same time, over and over again. But 
such a crew is not necessarily an 
expert one, as witness the compara- 
tively few boat crews aboard ship 
today who can skillfully maneuver 
a pulling boat through heavy surf! 

To those men who follow the sea 
there will almost inevitably come a 
day when the circumstances of war 
or ship-wreck will force them into 
a small boat under oars. If they be 
sufficiently close to shore, their only 
chance for survival may rest in their 
ability to pass through the lines of 
breakers that are being wind-whip- 
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ped to the beach. No matter what 
the variety of technical skills pos- 
sessed by the men at the oars, no 
matter how efficiently they apply 
these skills aboard ship, the basic 
ability to lay into a small boat and 
man an oar can here mean the dif- 
ference between living and dying. 
Almost lost in the complexities of 
the modern ship is a seaman’s abil- 
ity to perform the purely manual 
task of bending his back to an oar. 
The ultimate in small boat han- 
dling under oars comes at the instant 
she and her crew leave the unbroken 
surface of the sea and head into 
the majestic lines of bursting water 
that rise, ponderous and foaming, 
off the shoaling beach. Here is met 
the last savage challenge of the cruel 
sea, the final explosive show of 
power unleashed at the moment a 
breaker trips and spills and dies in 
a wild smother of racing foam. 
Consider the physical properties 
of a breaker. Unlike the ocean wave, 
which is prodded and pushed and 
piled up by the pressure of the wind, 
the breaker is caused by the defor- 
mation if a wave form as it moves 
shoreward over a shoaling bottom. 
This independence of the wind ex- 
plains why a heavy surf is often 
seen rolling into a beach on a calm 
and sunny day. These are the ocean 
waves that originated in some far 
distant storm, or the hump-backed 
oily swells born of a violent up- 
heaval in the sea floor hundreds of 


miles offshore. Once they move into 
the water that shoals off to the ap- 
proaches of a beach they undergo 
a change in structure that sends 
them curving and rearing skyward 
until, unbalanced, they topple and 
break. It’s almost as if you'd 
snatched a container from beneath 
the water it held and the unsup- 
ported liquid collapsed and spilled 
to the ground. 

Remembering that the length of 
a wave is the distance from one 
wave crest to the crest of the next, 
consider these energy characteristics: 
The total energy of a wave 500 
feet long and 10 feet high is 400,- 
000 foot-pounds per linear foot 
of its crest. A breaker 12 feet high 
and 200 feet long will exert: a 
pressure of 1,600 pounds per square 
foot on a vertical object iying 
squarely in its path. Thus the engi- 
neer concerned with the design of 
of a restraining breakwater must 
determine the maximum length and 
height of the breakers in that par- 
ticular locality. Some locations re- 
quire a breakwater capable of with- 
standing pressures ranging above 
4,000 pounds per square foot. 

That the engineers’ calculations 
are not always correct is indicated 
by the destructiin of a section of the 
Wick Breakwater in Scotland. En- 
gulfed by breakers 42 feet high a 
huge mass of stones, conecrte and 
iron rods was torn loose and carried 
clear of the breakwater. The weight 
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of this mass: 2,700,000 pounds. A 
block weighing 40,000 
was lifted straight up 
distance of 20 feet and 


concrete 
pounds 
through a 
deposited on top of a pier which 
stands almost 5 feet above the high 
mark at the canal entrance 
to Amsterdam Harbor. Huge stones, 
7,000 pounds 
each, were caught up in the break- 
ers and thrown over a 20 foot wall 


water 


weighing almost 


at Cherbourg on the southern shore 
of the English Channel. 

These, of course, are extreme 
examples of the energy potentia! of 
21 breaking cited 


here simply to give the reader an 


wave. They are 


a of the tremendous power that 
in the glassy arch of a breaker. 


Plainly, then, the expert han- 
dling of a pulling boat in heavy 
surf demands a special sort of crew 
with a special sort of knowledge. 
They must know how their boat 
will react to the tremendous pres- 
sure stern by a 
following sea. They must know 
how to check her undisciplined 
flight before the towering wall of 
water that seeks to smash her on 
the beach. They must be able to 
recognize and take advantage of the 
regulariy occurring break in the 
pattern of the surf that will enable 
them to propel their boat shoreward 
without risk of being swamped. 
Each man must instinctively know 
when to plunge his oar into the wa- 


exerted cn _ her 


ter in time to halt the boat’s dan- 
gerous tendency to broach and 
capsize should she be caught up and 
swept inshore before a_ breaking 
wave. The coxswain must be ready 
to exert powerful pressure on his 
sweep to hold the boat exactly 


stern-on to the tumbling seas. 
When approaching the outlying 

line of breakers from seaward, the 

experienced coxswain will lay a safe 


distance offshore and study the re- 
curring surf pattern and the nature 
of the beach before trying to take 
his boat in. He knows, through exp- 
erience, that breakers from 
seaward never appear as dangerous 
as they really are. It’s impossible to 
judge their height and steepness by 


viewed 


the above photo will bring back many memories to every man who has gone through recruit training. However, the author of the adja- 
cent article points out with emphasis that there is a vast difference between oarsmanship as learned in quiet channels and oarsmanship 
as used on the high seas where life and property may be at stake. 
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watching this seaward view of their 
broad backs. 

A good many observations must 
be made before entering the surf if 
the boat and her crew are to land 
safely. Careful study will usually 
disclose one section of the beach 
on which the break of the surf is 
noticeably less severe. This can be 
caused by a large patch of sea grass 
or kelp that restrains the seas and 
keeps their crests from breaking. 
A slushy layer of ice crystals will 
exert the same smoothing effect. A 
shift in wind that brings it sweep- 
ing in from another quarter will 
often knock the seas down in short 
order, as will a sudden lessening of 
ne wind’s The flattening 
effect of hail or heavy rain squalls, 
of course, is well known. 


force. 


One he's decided on his landing 
spot, the coxswain must make al- 
lowances for the drift of his boat 
as affected by the wind and the set 
of the current. He will, if possible, 
make tide. In 
this manner he can take advantage 
of the lee afforded by outlying 
ledges uncovered during the slack 
water period. He must also see that 
the spare lashed to the 


his run on a low 


Oars are 


thwarts and that all loose gear - es- 


pecialy bailing implement - is 
secured against the rough trip. Any 
item of equipment that doesn't con- 
tribute to the boat’s safe 
through the surf should be thrown 
overboard. The trim of the boat 
should be deepest by the stern if 
the run is to be 
the beach. All weights, however, 
should be kept out of the extreme 
ends of the boat. If passengers are 
being carried, they should be in- 
structed to sit or lie in the bottom 
of the boat and keep well clear of 
the slanting backs of the men at 
the oars. 


passage 


made bow-on to 


the time to decide 
whether or not the distance between 
seas is great enough to permit his 
rowing boldly in and riding high 
and dry to the beach on the back- 
side of a breaker. 


This. too is 


Because the dis- 
tance between seas remains the same 
when the waves move inshore and 
become breakers, this calculation 
can be safely made well on the sea- 
ward side of the surf. If the seas 
are piling up and rolling inshore 
in quick succession, he must weigh 
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the speed of his boat against the 
velocity of the smoking breakers. 
If there’s a chance of his being over- 
taken and swamped before he can 
safely ground his boat on shore, 
he must consider backing her in 
to the beach. Then, if the boat is 
being overtaken by a breaker, the 
men at the oars can lay back vig- 
orousl! and send her speeding sea- 
ward again. The experienced cox- 
swain knows that their only chance 
fer survival lies in getting enough 
way on his boat to send her cleav- 
ing back through that formidable 
arch of green water. Let her be 
caught motionless or running ahead 
of it and that towering overhang 
will topple into the boat and fill 
her to the gunwales. The boat must 
be maneuvered so as to avoid being 
caught by a sea at the instant of 
its breaking. 


The disadvantage inherent in 
running a heavy surf with the cars- 
men backing down on the beach 
lies in the fact that this position 
of stern-all renders them incapable 
of putting on the sudden burst of 
speed that will safely carry them to 
the beach ahead of a breaking sea. 
An expert crew rowing a single- 
banked boat will, under these cir- 
cumstances, instantly execute the 
maneuver which has them rising 
from the thwarts and pivoting 
around the looms of the oars to 
reverse their positions in the boat. 
Then with their backs turned to the 
shore, they can lay fu'l back on 
their oars and send the boat driving 
in to the beach and safety. 


A canvas drogue can be of inesti- 
mable value to the boat seeking 
passage through a line of breakers. 
This funnel-shaped affair of stout 
canvas is towed well astern 
entering the surf, its open end point 
ing seaward so that no resistance 1s 
offered to the boat's passage. The 
speed of the boat and its tendency 
to broach and capsize when running 
ahead of an overtaking sea can be 
materially reduced by slacking the 
tripping line of the drogue to bring 
the open mouth in toward the 
beach. Stiff resistance is thus placed 
in a straight line off the stern of the 
boat, and the inclination to sheer 
off the face of the breaker is con- 
siderably reduced. 


before 


While the effect of storm oil on 
surf is debatable, it has been estab- 
lished that oil released on the sea- 
ward side of the first line of break- 
ers does have the effect of delaying 
the toppling of the wave crests. A 
canvas container packed with oakum 
or cotton waste saturated with oil 
may be secured to the drogue well 
astern of the boat. The container 
should be punctured with a knife 
or other sharp instrument permit 
the oil to escape slowly. A small 
amount of oil will spread and cover 
a surprisingly large area when used 
in this manner. The light-bodied 
ois, such as kerosene or Diesel oil, 
little Sperm oil is 
excellent, as are the heavier grades 
of mineral oil found aboard ship. 


are of value. 


A green crew can often make their 
way safely to the beach by using 
the boat anchor and a scope of line 
sufficient:y long to reach from the 
outermost line of breakers to the 
beach. Before entering the surf the 
bow of the boat is swung to 
seaward and the anchor dropped 
and well bedded in the bottom. 
Then, by keeping a strain on the 
bow with this surf line, the crew 
can back her in to the beach. Un 
less she sheers off before a contrary 
wind or current, the surf line will 
hold the boat bow-on to the break- 
ers and permit her to be slowed or 
stopped when a heavy sea threatens 
to overcome her inertia and send her 
racing to the beach. There is, of 
course, a very real danger of fouling 
the line as it is payed out over the 
bow. Thus a knife or hatchet 
should be secured in the bow of 
the boat so that the 
cut if necessary. 

Deliberately running 
breaker is a dangerous invitation to 
The overtaking sea will 
raise the stern of the boat high into 
the air and plunge the bow deep 
into the comparatively 
water on the 
wave. 


line may be 


before a 


disaster. 


motionless 
forward side of the 
A heavy boat, especially one 
not equipped with bow air tanks 
or balsa blocks, usually finds the 
this 
great to overcome. Her bow digs 
deep into the resisting water, her 
stern raises high in the air, and 
finally her bow buries and she trips 
and goes end over end in the surf. 
Or if her angle isn’t sufficiently 


resistance of dead water too 
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great to induce this violent pitch- 
poling, the pressure against one bow 
will swing her stern around and 
send her racing helplessly toward 
the beach in a wild arc that will 
eventually place her parallel to the 
line of breaking seas. When that 
happens, she'll be thrown on her 
beam ends and capsized. 

There have been occasions where 
an inexperienced crew has managed 
to survive the hurtling trip through 
the breakers without broaching-to 
only to meet disaster shortly after 
their boat grated to a stop on the 
shore. Unless the pattern of the 
surf is familiar there’s great danger 
at this point of having the grounded 
boat borne violently afloat again 
by the next inrushing breaker. If 
the beach be a steep one, the relent- 
less pull from the receding breaker 
wi.l carry the boat racing seaward 
again out of control and into the 
bursting face of the next sea. The 
expert crew is out of the boat as 
quickly as possible before she comes 
to a stop on the shore. Arrayed at 
her sides, they'll catch the next 
inrushing surge of water and pull 
her to safety on the beach. 

Unless the stress of weather or 
some other urgency makes a night- 
time landing through heavy surf 
imperative, it’s wiser to lay offshore 
until day breaks. Running a small 
boat through heavy surf can be un- 
nerving enough in broad daylight. 
At night, it can be a terrifying exp- 
erience. The black, white-crested 
breakers sweeping in from the sea 
appear larger, more ominous. It’s 
difficult, if not impossible, to judge 
their speed. The thin, wavering 
knife-edge atop each breaker that 
signals its imminent collapse is 
invisible. Let that solid wall of 
water explode above the stern of 
the boat and she'll almost certainly 
swamp. 


Launching a pulling boat from 
the beach is equally dangerous when 
a high surf is running. Here again 
the expert coxswain will study the 
surf pattern until he can identify 
the regular lull in the sea’s furious 
assault on the beach. At noticeably 
regular intervals, usually after every 
third sea, there will appear what old 
surfmen used to call a “‘slatch’; 
i. e., a distinguishable lull in the 
violent attack of the surf. If this 
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This picture illustrates to a certain extent the importance of skill at handling small boats 

under oars in high seas. We agree with the author of the adjacent article that constant 

practice in the handling of small boats will always be necessary if these small boats are 

to escape the dangers associated with approaching a vessel, or successfully riding a 
heavy surf. 


cycle persists, the coxswain will tale third sea has broken and spilled 
propel his boat seaward with all on the beach. He can— in fact, he 
possible speed as soon as that tell- should—launch his boat into the 
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foaming wake of that receding third 
sea in order to take advantage of 
the seaward sweep of the retreating 
water. 


Remember that, on leaving the 
beach, the boat’s only chance of 
breasting a heavy surf lies in the 
speed she’s making at the instant 
of her meeting the first wave. If 
she has sufficient way on, her 
momentum will carry her through 
the crest to drop safely down on the 
backside of the wave. Too much 
speed will send her knifing through 
the solid water beneath the crest 
and most likely fill her to the gun- 
wales. Or if she does scale the crest 
her speed will send her hurtling 
through the air above the following 
trough. The smashing descent back 
to the surface of the water, especially 
if she be a heavy boat, can seriously 
damage her hull. 


If, on the other hand, her de- 
parture from the beach has been 
badly timed and she’s gained little 
headway before she meets the first 
sea, she’ll likely be picked up and 
sent hurtling inshore again. In this 
manner the backs of many boats— 
and men—have been broken. 


At the instant of impact with 
that first sea, the expert oarsman 
will feather his oar and wait until 
the boat clears the crest before he 
digs his blade into the water again. 
Two things can result when a boat 
crew keeps rowing through a break- 
ing sea. One is when the pressure 
of the onrushing sea catches the 
blade of an unfeathered oar and 
sends the loom smashing into the 
oarsman’s face or chest; the other 
is when the frantic oarsman bends 
his back to the oar just as the sea 
drops clear of the blades and winds 
up flat on his back in the bottom 
of the boat. To lose the services of 
one or more men at this point could 
be disastrous. 


When handling a boat under oars 
in surf, use the modified feather and 
the short, fast stroke. The long lay- 
back necessary for a full sweeping 
stroke will dangerously unbalance 
the oarsman. Use the short stroke 
that ends with a final heavy pull, 
almost a snap, exerted by the arms. 
Ideally, the b!ade of the oar leaves 
the water at the end of a stroke in 
the feathered position. During the 
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period of recovery the blade will 
move back towatd the bow with 
the flat surface of the blade held 
parallel to the water. By presenting 
the edge of the blade to the onrush- 
ing seas and the force of the wind 
there is considerably less chance of 
fouling the oar during recovery. 
When rowing in surf, however, an 
oar in the extreme feather position 
may be caught by a breaking sea and 
forced under the water. The modi- 
fied feather, where the edge of the 
blade toward the bow is higher 
than the after edge, will greatly re- 
duce this hazard. 


As I’ve said, no matter what the 
variety of technical skills possessed 


by the men at the oars, no matter 
efficiently they apply these 
skills aboard ship, the basis ability 
to lay into a boat and man an oar 
might someday spell the difference 
between living and dying. There are 
comparatively few expert pulling 
boat crews on American ships to- 
day. As the bold advance of a foam 
ing breaker is followed by a retreat 
of water back to the sea, so it is that 
today’s steady advance of technical 
specialization aboard ship has left 
in its backwash some of the primary 
skills of the seaman. 


And some of them—like the 
handling of a boat under oars—are 
well worth recalling. 


how 





Now’s The Time, Sailor! 





a 


A 


the hint? 


GUARD MAGAZINE. 


the price is $3.00. 





THAT'S A WISE OLD BIRD, Sailor! Can’t you take 


Indeed, now’s the time! There'll never be a better time 
than right now to subscribe to the good old U. §. COAST 


Just send $2.50 for a subscription that will bring you 
twelve instaliments of this live-wire publication which 
publishes ALL the news of ALL the Coast Guard ALL 
the time. Address: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. For civilians not associated with the Coast Guard 
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Slo Ng the Watertront 


Pails GUARDSMEN constantly 
run into the hard fact that the 
Coast Guard simply doesn’t have 
the funds to do many of the things 
that it would like to do. Men who 
give the problem much thought 
usually come up with a mental ques- 
tion that runs something like this: 
‘Maybe the reason the Coast Guard 
lacks funds, is that the Coast Guard 
itself doesn’t ask for and try to 
justify the necessary funds?”’ 

Often, this may occur; but when 
it occurs, there is a definite reason 
for it. This reason concerns our gov- 
ernment’s budget procedures. 

The Bureau of the Budget (a 
part of the Executive Office of the 


President) sets up a maximum limit 
on the appropriation request allow- 
able for each government depart- 
ment (including the Treasury De- 
partment). The budget officials of 
the Treasury Department in turn 
apportion this budget allowance 
within the Department, setting a 
maximum limit on the appropria- 
tion request allowable for each 
agency within the Treasury Depart- 
ment (including a limit on the 
Coast Guard). The result is that 
the funds which may be requested 
and justified by the Coast Guard 
may not be (and often are not) the 
funds actually needed by the Coast 
Guard. 








A GRAND old lady, the SAVANNAH LIGHTSHIP +518, is being 


readied for the bone yard. 

She first served on Frying Pan Light Station, but was later 
moved to Savannah Light Station, 1014 miles off shore on Tybee 
Range and became SAVANNAH LIGHTSHIP +94. The name 
U. S. Lighthouse Establishment was changed to Lighthouse Service, 
and so remained until 1 July 1939 when it was absorbed by the 
U. S. Coast Guard which in 1950, changed her number from 94 
to 518. 

She has a steel hull 135’ 9” in length, 29’ 0° moulded beam, 
two wood deck houses and was steam propelled, but in 1937 was 
Dieselized by Old Dominion Marine Railway Corp.,-of Norfolk, Va. 
The Associate Engineer in charge of Dieselizing really knew his job 
and when compensating for loss of the boiler, p'aced the ballast in 
racks in various parts of the ship and did the job so perfectly that 
she has the best stability of any ship I was ever on, regardless of size, 
shape or color, and I have been on many, including battle ships, 
passenger ships. freight ships and what have you. She does not roll 
and never ships seas of any size, even bucking heavy NE’ers. She is 
o!d but much heavier and better constructed than ships being built 
today. There are older ships that are not her equal that are remaining 
in service. 

1 am very glad and proud to have served aboard this gallant old 
ship, and I think most others of her crew past and present agree with 
me, and will grieve to see her light go out. Oh yes there will be an- 
other lightship with a number on this station, but there will never 
be another SAVANNAH LIGHTSHIP, she will belong to the ages: 
can you create another Washington or Linco'n? In closing let me say 
that when my time on this terrestial globe has run out, I can only wish 
that I have a light as true as hers to guide me down that long and 
lenesome road. 


AN HUMBLE LAMPLIGHTER 
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(CAPTAIN Thomas Y. Awalt took 

command of the USCG Recei- 
ving Center, Cape May, N. J., on 
November 30, 1954, replacing Cap- 
tain John Trebes who, with 37 
years of active service to his credit, 
will proceed to his home, 3602 
Maine Ave., Long Beach, Califor- 


nia, in connection with retirement. 


Born in Laurel, Md., on April 
21, 1901, Captain Awalt attended 
Laurel High Schoo! and later Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute, Balti- 
more, Md. After his graduation 
from the Coast Guard Academy in 
September, 1924, he advanced 
through the grades until his promo- 
tion to Captain, June 1, 1943. 

During his early years as an offi- 
cer he served aboard the Coast 
Guard Cutters TAMPA. TUSCARO- 
RA, TAHOE and NORTHLAND, until 
his transfer to Coast Guard Head- 
auarters, Washington, D. C., where 
he snent four years as Smal! Boat 
Engineer. 

Leaving CG Headquarters in 
1936, Captain Awalt assumed the 
duties of Executive officer aboard the 
CGC Mopoc for two years, then 
commanded the CGC NEMEs'!s for 
a year. 

From 1939 until 1943, in the 
8th CG District, he was assigned to 
the staff of the 8th Naval District 
and Commander, Offshore Patrol 
Force. 

In the later war years he served 
as executive officer of the USS 
GENERAL MITCHELL (AP114) 
and as commanding officer of the 
USS GENFRAL WEIGEL (AP119). 

After the war and until July, 
1949, he was commanding officer 
of the Coast Guard Base, Boston, 
Mass.; at that time he became Chief 
of Staff of the 11th CG District. In 
his last assignment before coming to 
Cape May, Captain Awalt was 
Commander, 11th CG District until 
November of this year. 
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Lucy McAleer flashes a pert smile to remind Coast Guardsmen that she can currently be seen in the Warner Brothers picture “A Star is Born.” 
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Captain Awalt is married to the 
former Miss Eleanor C. Edwards 
from Baltimore, Md.; they have 
two sons, First Lieutenant Thomas 
Y., 27. US Army, and Richard E., 
pao 

x * a 


"THOUGH a proposed increase in pay 

still faces tough sledding and 
many formidable obstacles, it is cer- 
tainly gratifying to see so many of 
our country’s top executives taking 
1 strong stand for the boost. Repre- 
sentative Paul Kilday (Dem. of 
Tex.), who will probably be select- 
ed to present military pay legislation 
to the 84th Congress, has clearly 
stated his support of a 104 % in- 
crease. The Chairman of the House 
Armed Service Commitee, Carl Vin- 
son (Dem. of Ga.) has stated that 
the boost is a top priority matter. 
The Secretary of Defense, Charles 
E. Wilson, has also gone on record 
as favoring the boost (if salaries of 
government employees are raised). 

President Eisenhower, however, 
in advocating only a small pay in- 
crease, seemed to be making a more 
realistic estimate of the situation. 
Considering current pressure for a 
balanced budget, and the cost of 
the pending billion dollar reserve 
plan, a slight boost is probably the 
best that can be hoped for in 1955, 


“Freeland’s Freeswinging Freeloaders” provide the entertainment during a recent happy 
hour aboard the Cutter Sesaco, while on patrol in the Bay of Campeche, Gulf of Mexico. 
Left to right are D. R. Buford, MM2, D. B. Casselman, SOl, and N. B. Freeland, QMC. 


F YOU’RE an engineman and you 

think you've got troubles, just 
check with Billy Durden, EN1 of 
the CG 83382. The CG 83382 re- 
cently arrived at the YARD from 
Duluth, Minn. via the New York 
State Barge Canal. A trip to the 
YARD is usually a routine affair, but 
there was nothing routine about this 
jaunt. 

The first day out the CG 83382, 
then under command of BM! Dar- 
roll Beechler, hit a rugged blow 
from the northeast that temporarily 
forced her into port (Bayfield). 








Captain Thomas Y. Awalt, USCG recently assumed command of the USCG 
Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J. 
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The rest of the trip was an engine- 
man’s nightmare: the generator 
burnt up, the conrod bearing went, 
both the engine block and head 
cracked, and a prop was bent. Just 
to keep things from getting dull, 
the automatic controls decided to go 
out and for a while there the CG 
83382 just wouldn’t stop! 


Another storm on Lake Erie and 
some solid fog on the Hudson River 
helped make everything just peachy. 
BMC Walter Harrington joined the 
CG 83382 at Cleveland and was in 


command for the rest of the trip. 


ok * * 


A LOT OF things “‘ain’t what they 

they used to be’’, but the crew 
of the Cutter NIKE can testify that 
the weather off Cape Hatteras is as 
miserable as ever. The NIKE was 
proceeding to the YARD from her 
home port, Gulfport, Miss., when 
she tangled with a Hatteras’ spe- 
cialty: a December gale. As the wind 
rose to around 60 knots and the 
waves built up to 20-25 feet, sea- 
sickness took its usual toll. Things 
were soon kind of “‘stuffy”’ below 
decks, but a stroll on deck for a 
breath of fresh air would have been 
a little damp about that time. Waves 
blasting over the bow carried off the 
rocket launcher, flooded the paint 
locker, and put a healthy dent in the 
forward section of the deckhouse. 
The NIKE’s 20 foot motor launch 
was also damaged. Let’s hope the 
NIKE has smoother sailing on the 
return trip. 
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AXIMILLIAN Talisman, Boat- 
swain’s Mate, third class, 
VU. C. Coast Guard, is a little dif- 
ferent than the ordinary men 
aboard the Coast Buard Cutter 
KLAMITH, an ocean station vessel 
out of Seattle, Washington. He 
is a dog. 


“‘Max”’ as he is commonly 
called is a five year old purebred 
boxer, and the son of Inka Jay 
Lopez of Umatilla, Oregon, and 
Ida Talisman of Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


Max came aboard the KLA- 
MATH in December, 1950, along 
with his master, A Coast Guard 
officer. Upon his master’s transfer 
from the ship, Max was given to 
the crew. The crew accepted him 
at once and treated him just like 
any other man aboard. 


A service record, health record, 
dental chart and other papers 
were made up for him and have 
been kept current by the ship’s 
yeoman. 


Max is fed by the crew and his 
tastes in food run to cheeseberbers 
and shrimp. 


When liberty is granted Max 
is usually first in line to go ashore 
and often is seen in company of 
the men at places the crew fre- 
quents. But whether he goes alone 
or with the crew he is very punc- 
tual in returning to the ship be- 
fore liberty expires. 


In May, 1952, realizing his 
usefullness, the commanding offi- 


cer of the KLAMATH. Com- 
mander Ross P. Bullard, present- 
ed him with the following certi- 
fication: 


From: Commanding Officer, USCGC 


KLAMATH ( WPG-66) 
To: Talisman, Max (W224-859) SN 


Subj.: Bridge lookout; qualification for, 
certification of 


1. Having demonstrated a very com- 
mendable attention to duty and excep- 





tionally good visual acuity while 
assisting the bridge lookouts on this 
vessel in the course of search and res- 
cue operations and station 
ice record under the special qualifi- 
are hereby certified to be qualified in 
all respects as a bridge lookout. 


ocean 


2. A copy of this certificate will be 
placed in your service jacket and 
appropriate entries made in your serv- 
ice record under tthe special qualifi- 
cations section. 


S/ ROSS P. BALLARD 


During his travels about the 
Pacific 
Hawaii, Midway, Guam, Japan, 


area, Max has visited 


the Aleution Islands, Canadian 
ports, and west coast ports from 
Seattle to San Diego. 


He rates the Good Conduct 
Medal, National Defense Service 
Ribbon, United Nations Medal, 
and the Korean Service Medal. 


Although these medals are not 
usually presented to individuals 
such as Max, who can say that 
he has not, in his own way, made 
a contribution to the Armed 
Forces by being a good, faithful 
shipmate aboard his ship? 
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Salt Water Grist 


QWE NOTE that the Coast Gvard is 

stepping up its program for 
recruiting men from the Philippines 
for the steward’s branch. Philip- 
pinos on duty with the Coast 
Guard, though seldom honored or 
even mentioned, have long consti- 
tuted a valuable asset to our Service. 
Their demonstrated willingness to 
serve, and the pride this group seems 
to take in even the humblest details 
of their work, has been truly in- 
spirational. We extend a_ hearty 
“welcome aboard”’ to our new part 
ners from the South Pacific, and 
hope that they will feel encouraged 
to make use of the pages of the 
Magazine.... 

It has been a good while since 
we've received news from the men 
at Pier 9, New York. This writer 
remembers that life about the New 
filled 


with all sorts of weird occurrences 


York waterfront used to be 


that were well worth some space in 
the Magazine. There was that night 
a 64-footer found the Manhattan 
Bridge on fire; and the time the crew 
of a gasoline-loaded tanker had a 
few nips and started setting off fire- 
crackers. We assume Pier 9’s explo- 
sive loaders are still wrestling with 
the blitz cans and cloverleafs; the 
pier guards are still flattening their 
arches on icy-mid-watches; and that 
the crews of the 40-footers on the 
lower Brooklyn run are still longing 
for the sheltered ease of the East 
River run. . . . Suppose all of your 
youthful dreams didn’t come true— 
neither did your nightmares! 

Mrs. Ralph Percival, whose son 
now serves in the Eighth District, 
writes she’s a staunch booster of the 
Magazine. Ralph, Jr., was thought- 
ful enough to send her a copy when 
he first enlisted. Few men seem to 
realize how such a gift is appre- 
ciated back home. Another 
Coast Guardsman who remembered 
his folks back home is B. B. Tom- 
linson, HM1, now stationed at the 
USCG Depot, San Francisco. 
Folks wouldn’t worry so much 
about what other people thought of 
them if they realized how seldom 
they did.... 

S. H. Coats (Ret.) is seeking in- 
formation concerning the where- 
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abouts of Royal Sheldon, QMC, in 
order to forward valuable papers 
and medals to him. Anyone with 
information on the matter please 
write to 2400 8th Street South, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Most people 
believe in law and order, as long as 
they can law down the law and give 
the orders. Coast Guardsmen 
anxious for duty on small patrol 
craft will be happy to hear that 
eight new 95-footers are now under 
construction at the Coast Guard 
Yard. They will be commissioned 
as completed, and the last one 
should be completed early next fall. 
.+. You don’t need to know all the 
answers; no One yet is smart enough 
to ask you all the questions. . . . 
The Cape May ‘‘Bears,’’ defend- 
ing champs of the 4th Naval Dis- 
trict, opened the 1954-55 basketball 
season with twin triumphs over the 


Philadelphia Naval Hospital and 
the Naval Receiving Center. The 
Bears’ six-foot-four, red-headed 
center, ‘““‘Bob’’ Massman rang up 
25 points in a narrow 74 to 72 non- 
league victory over the red-hot 
Dover Airmen. . . . Feel yourself 
turning green with envy? You are 
ripe for trouble! . . . John Streuber, 
CSC, (Ret.), 28 Stark Lane, 
Charleston Heights, S. C., is anx- 
ious to learn the whereabouts of an 
old shipmate of his, Lawrence Cole- 
man, Ship’s Clerk. He would appre- 
ciate any word concerning Mr. 
Coleman that readers of the Maga- 
zine might have. . . . Thermometers 
are not the only things that are 
graduated and have degrees without 
any brains. 

It is with deep sorrow that we 
learn of the recent death of Harry 
C. Rickel, MMC (Ret.), Many 


Coast Guardsmen, particularly those 
in the 7th District. will be shocked 
to hear of the sudden demise of this 
grand oldtimer. 





If you want your father to 
take care of you, that’s pater- 


nalism. If you want your 


mother to take care of you, 


that’s maternalism. If you 
want Uncle Sam to take care of 
that’s socialism. If 


you, you 


want your comrades to take 
care of you, that’s Commun- 
ism. But if you want to take 
care of yourself, that’s Amert- 


canism.—Rotamoor. 














A Rundown on the New Look in the Reserves" 





HE TERM “New Look”’ has been kicked around 

a good bit the past few months. The first clear 
and concise statement of the contents of this proposed 
plan was recently issued by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Carter Burgess at a press conference. 
Sections of that conference are summarized here. 


At present, a young man reaching draft age faces 
three possible choices: a two-year draft term fol- 
lowed by six years in the ready reserve, a regular 
three or four year enlistment followed by two or 
three years in the ready reserve, or an eight year en- 
listment in the reserve with the understanding that 
he will be called to active duty within two years for 
a period of at least two years. 

The new look, formally entitled the ‘National 
Reserve Plan’, gives this young man one more 
choice: a ten-year enlistment in the reserve with six 
months of active training. At first, this might sound 
like the much preferable choice, but many equalizing 
factors have been added. A person that signs up 
under this program (1) must sign up before the 
age of 19, (2) Will only receive $30.00 per month 
during the six month training period regardless of 
rate, (3) Will receive no veterans’ benefit, and (4) 
Will be liable for an additional 18 months of active 
duty for failure to participate in required reserve 
training. This last clause puts some badly needed 
teeth in the reserve law, for at present over a mil- 
lion and a half members of the ready reserve are not 
participating in any form of reserve training. 


Persons enlisting in a program other than this ten 


year program are also encouraged to comply with 


the reserve training requirements. An element of the 
new plan states that a reservist who (after suitable 
warnings) refuses to take part in the required drills 
will be ‘‘reduced in rating and lose all retirement 
and remaining veterans’ benefits. Upon his discharge 
he will receive other than an honorable discharge’. 

The plan calls for quota controls on the number 
of men to be allowed into the various programs. At 
present the Defense Department expects to let rough- 
ly 100,000 men a year volunteer for the ten year 
program. Quotas are necessary to protect the man- 
power pool from which long term volunteer enlist 
ments are drawn. 

In that the Defense Department realizes the dif 
ficulty of foreseeing the problems that will arise five 
years from now, the plan is designed only for the 
next four years. The plan is to be re-examined peri- 
odically both before and after that four year date. 

The Assistant Secretary's report was rather vague 
concerning just how reserve officers would be pro- 
cured and trained under the new ten year plan. OCS 
type training could be given during the six month 
active service period, but these officers would be in 
rough shape without a taste of real active duty. 

If the plan goes into effect as is, then by 1954 
there would be a ‘‘Ready Reserve’’ (Organized ana 
paid) of approximately 3,000,000, a ‘Standby 
Reserve” (Non-organized and non-paid) of ap 
proximately 2,000,000, and usual required 
number of men in the active forces. This would still 
leave approximately 750,000 untrained men in the 
pool available to meet the demands of the regular 
services. 


tne 
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As part of recent holiday activities at the Port Angeles Air Siation, officers and enlisted men took part in a Turkey Shoot. The above 
picture depicts Commander R. E. McCaffery, CO, presenting the tur‘eys to the winning contestants. The winner of the shoot was Theo- 
dore Thomas, AL3, on the left followed by William Morgan, AOC, LT (jg) Fred Guild 
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bride of a few weeks 
her husband was de- 


The 
10ticed that 
pressed. 

“Gerald, dearest,’’ she said, “T 
know something is troubling you, 
and I want you to tell me what it 
is that worries you. Your worries 
now, they are our worries.” 

‘Oh, very well,’’ he said. “We've 
just had a letter from a girl in 
New York, and she’s suing us for 
breach of promise.”’ 

* * * 

She came to the police station 
with a picture in her hand. 

‘“‘My husband has disappeared,” 
she sobbed. ‘Here is his picture. I 
want you to find him.’ 

The inspector looked up from 
the photograph. 

“Why?’’ he asked. 

* ~ . 


’ 


The traveling salesman found 
himself far out in the country. It 
bed time, and he was very 
tired. On coming to a farm house, 
he stopped and asked the farmer 
if there might possibly be a place 
he could sleep that night. 

The farmer frowned throught- 
fully, then replied that he didn’t 
have a spare room. However, if 
like to go up- 
stairs and sleep with the redhaired 
school teacher, it was perfectly all 
right with him. 

The salesman drew himself up 
said, “Sir, I will have you 
know that I am a gentleman.”’ 

To this the farmer answered, 
“So is the red-haired school 
teacher.”’ 


was 


the traveler would 


and 


x * x 
“You never kissed me like that 
before, Mary, is it because we’re in 
the dark?”’ 
“No, it’s because my name isn’t 
Mary.”’ 


Page Forty 


Young Melvin was working a 
crossword puzzle. 

“Oh, ma!” 

“Yes, Melvin?” 

“What is it, Melvin?” 

“What's something found in the 
bottom of a bird-cage in four letters, 
ending with ‘it’?” 

“Grit, dear.” 


‘Thanks. . Oh, Ma!”’ 


“Got an eraser?” 
* x * 


Sarge: ‘I suppose when you get 
out of the Army you'll be waiting 
for me to die so you can spit on 
my grave.” 

Rookie: ‘“‘No sarge. After I 
shed this uniform, I never want 


to stand in line again.”’ 
* k + 


“Mommy, why is it 
doesn’t have much hair: 

“He thinks a great deal, dear.” 

“But Mommy, then why is it 
you have so much hair?” 


“Finish your breakfast, dear.’ 
* * * 


daddy 


” 


, 


A man caught in a snowdrift 
looked up and saw a St. Bernard 
coming toward him with a keg of 
whiskey under his chin. ‘Ah! 
look,”’ exclaimed the man. ‘Here 
comes man’s best friend—and look 
at that big dog, too.” 

Orderly: “Sir, I think you’ve 
wanted on the phone.” 

Officer: ‘“You think! 
don’t you know?” 

Orderly: ‘“Well, the voice at 
the other end of the line just said 


hello, is that you? you old idiot!” 
* * * 


First roommate: “Have 
picture of yourself?”’ 

Second roommate: ‘Yeah.’ 

First roommate: ‘“Then let me 
use that mirror; I want to shave.” 


Why 


you a 


“T don’t want any callers this 
afternoon,” said the chairman of 
one of the university departments 
to his secretary. 

“If they say their business is 
important, just tell them that’s 
what they all say.” 

That afternoon a lady called 
and insisted on seeing him. “I am 
his wife,’’ she exclaimed. 

“That’s what they all say,’ re- 
plied the secretary. 

+ a + 

Then there was the story about 
the wife who caught up with her 
husbarfd in a bar, samp'ed the 
highball he was drinking, and de- 
manded, ‘“‘How can you drink such 
horrible stuff?’ 

“See?’’ said the husband, ‘‘and 
all the time you thought I was 


out having fun!”’ 
* * * 


dear, 


” 


“Oh, I’ve missed you so 
much . . and she raised the re- 
volver and fired again. 

* * . 

While grouse-hunting in the 
meadow, a fellow was amazed to 
see a nude girl flash before his eyes, 
closely followed by two men in 
white. A third man in white carry- 
ing a pail of sand brought up the 
rear. 

‘What's the deal here?’ the fel- 
low asked the sand carrier. 

“This girl just escaped from the 
asylum and we've got to catch her,”’ 
the man panted as he ran along. 

“Yes,” persisted the hunter, ‘but 
why the sand?” 

“Oh,” came the reply, “I caught 
her yesterday. This is my handi- 
cap.” 

* * * 

There are three kinds of women: 
the beautiful, the intellectual, and 
the majority. 

* * * 

Definition: Skeleton; a pile of 
bones with the people scraped off. 

* * * 


Uncle (giving nephew a 
quarter): Now be careful of that 
money, Jackie. Remember a fool 
and his money are soon parted. 

Jackie: Yes, sir, I know—but I 


want to thank you just the same. 
+ * * 


Tact is making a blind drag feel 
at home when you wish she was 
there. 
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good idea plot your career. It’s a particularly g 
idea for young men wh¢ the Coast Guard, 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will 


them in good stead in the years that lie ahead 


When opportunities for promotion 
| I 


ccur in [future years it 1s Only 
reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 


by the young men of today who are already wearing the Coast Guard 


uniform,—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 


smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with 


security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 


cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 
but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 


care the permanent 


U.S. COAST GUARD 








QUEENS OF THE “MAYDAY” 


In answer to the airman’s emergency distress 
signal, ““Mayday, Mayday”, the Albatross 
has grown from a speck to a queen to 

many a man marooned in a dinghy or 

on an icecap. Flown by skilled crews 

of the U. S. Air Force, Air Rescue 

Service, the U. S. Navy and Coast 

Guard, the Grumman Albatross can 

land and take off from snow and ice, as 

well as land and sea. Though she 


doesn’t fit into the airman’s 


survival kit, she’s part of it. GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND +- NEW YORK 


Designers and builders also of the supersonte Tiger, Cougar jet 
fighters, SIF sub-killers, metal boats, and Ae rolult truck bodies. 





